




























THE PORT FOLIO. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vanrriovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF FISHER AMES. 


Fisner Ames was born on the 9th of April, 1758, at Ded- 
ham, a village which is about nine miles from Boston. He 
lost his father when he was in his sixth year: but his mother, 
an intelligent and industrious woman, was enabled to give him 
an education, and she lived to see all her fondest anticipations 
realized in the eminence of her son. He was entered at Har- 
vard college at the early age of twelve, and he left it after 
four years residence, with an unsullied purity of sentiment 
and manners. The character thus early formed he retained 
throughout life. 

After the ordinary course of preparatory study in the of- 
fice of a lawyer at Boston, he was admitted to the bar, in 
1781. He soon acquired the reputation of an eloquent advo- 
cate: but it does not appear, that he pursued his profession 
with any uncommon degree of application or success. He 
had little relish for those minute details of business, which 
the want of a more complete separation of the different pro- 
fessions of counsellor and attorney, in the practice of our 
courts, necessarily imposes upon every American lawyer. 
The principles of law, as a science, were familiar to his mind; 
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but he had, comparatively, little of mere technical knowledge, 
nor did he ever become ready and adroit in the mechanical 
and formulary branches of his profession. But as necessity 
compelled him to labour, and chained down his excursive 
genius to the tasks which were imposed upon it, in despite 
of the natural tendency and character of his mind, he acquir- 
ed a respectable standing at the bar, and a practice, if not 
among the first, at least amply sufficient for his support. | 

Before he had been long at the bar, he was brought into 
public notice, by his able discharge of an important political 
duty, confided to him by his native town. He was chosen a 
member of a convention of delegates, which was held for the 
purpose of devising some mode of remedying the evil, occa- 
sioned by the rapid depreciation of the continental paper mo- 
ney. Soon after this he began to acquire reputation as a po- 
litical writer. The insurrection which broke out in the west- 
ern part of Massachusetts, at a time when our habits of sub- 
ordination and respect for the laws, scarcely formed, bore an 
aspect so threatening, as to alarm and dishearten every friend 
of regulated liberty. In this season of gloomy despondency, 
Mr. Ames endeavoured, in a series of essays, which appeared 
in the Boston journals, to dispel the timidity of the people, 
and to arouse the government to vigorous exertion. 

In 1788, he was elected to the state convention, which met 
at Boston, to deliberate upon the constitution, submitted to 
the consideration of the states by the general federal conven- 
tion. As he had been one of the first to point out to the 
public the defects of the old confederation, he now appeared 
among the most zealous champions of the new system. It 
was understood that a majority of the convention was against 
the adoption of the proposed constitution, and it was power- 
fully opposed by able and popular men, as aristocratic in 
many of its provisions, and destructive of the rights and so- 
vereignties of the several states. Ames was roused by the 
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importance of the subject, and defended those provisions of 
the new constitution, which were the chief objects of popular 
clamour, in several speeches of great ability. A full report 
of one of these, delivered in support of the biennial election 
of representatives in congress, has been preserved; and it dis- 
plays much of the political sagacity, the force, and expansion 
of his mind, although he but seldom blazes up to that splen- 
dour of imagination which shed its glories over his maturer 
years. Reason and eloquence at length triumphed over pre- 
judice, and the constitution was adopted by a majority of 
nineteen. In the same year he distinguished himself in the 
state legislature as a warm advocate of town schools. Mr. 
Ames had now discovered his owr peculiar talents; he felt that 
he was formed rather for the senate than the bar. In 1789, he 
was elected a representative in the first congress under the 
new constitution, from the district of Suffolk, which included’ 
the town of Boston. At that period, a seat in congress was 
no mean object of ambition. To assist in organizing the 
government ofa rising empire, to settle the principles upon 
which its constitution was to be administered, to mark out its 
future policy, and to form its public character, to regulate its 
administration of justice, to redeem the national faith by ade- 
quate provision for the discharge of a debt far beyond its pre- 
sent resources—these were great objects—sufficient to task 
the most powerful minds, and to call forth all the efforts of 
honourable ambition. The first congress of the Washington 
administration displayed a variety of talent and a soundness 
of practical wisdom, which the world has seldom seen collect- 
ed in any legislative body. In this enlightened body Mr. 
Ames was conspicuous, and took an active and important part 
in every debate. Healmost immediately attached himself to 
Mr. Hamilton, at that time the secretary of the treasury, 
and entered warmly into the plans of policy and views. of 
government, entertained by that statesman. Reports of most 
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of his speeches may be found in the United States’ Gazette. 
These are valuable not only for the political information which 
they contain, but also as they display the progress of Mr. 
Ames’s mind, and show, that however highly gifted by nature, 
he owed much to cultivation and improvement. He continu- 
ed to represent his native state during the whole period of 
the presidency of General Washington. In 1792, he married 
the daughter of Mr. Worthington, a lawyer of great reputa- 
tion in Massachusetts. 

In 1794, Mr. Madison laid before the house a series of re- 
solutions, proposing a retaliatory system of commercial re- 
strictions, levelled against the trading interests of Great 
Britain, and in substance similar to those measures which 
afterwards formed the basis of the foreign policy of the last 
years of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. These were opposed 
by Mr. Ames in a speech of considerable length, and of great 
ability. (See “ mes’s Works.’’) It is particularly valuable 
to the student of general politics, as a practical commentary 
on that part of the system of Adam Smith, which inculcates 
the importance of leaving commerce to regulate itself, unen- 
cumbered by the restrictions or the protections of the mer- 
cantile system; while, at the same time, he places in a strong 
point of view, the folly of every violent attempt to apply 
general principles, however theoretically correct, without 
regard to existing circumstances, and the operation of contra- 
vening causes. 

But it is upon his speech for making appropriations for 
carrying into effect the treaty concluded with Great Britain 
in 1795, that his reputation for parliamentary eloquence now 
chiefly rests. The subject of debate comprehended a wide 
and diversified field of argument. A great constitutional 


question was to be settled; an important point of public mo- 
rality and national faith to be discussed; prejudices of every 
kind, political and national, were to be soothed or exposed; 
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and in contemplating the probable consequences of the rejec- 
tion of the bill, the most cool and clear-sighted reason might 
sketch out a scene of anticipated evil, which the warmest 
imagination could scarcely fill up. All this Mr. Ames per- 
formed with a strength of reasoning, an elevation of moral 
sentiment, and a power of eloquence, which leave the Ame- 
rican reader little cause to blush for his countryman, in com- 
paring him with any other orator. When he had finished, a 
leading member of the opposition, moved to postpone the 
decision of the question, that ‘‘the house might not vote 
under the influence of a sensibility which their calmer judg- 
ment would condemn.”’ . 

At the close of the session of 1796-7, Mr. Ames declined 
a re-election, and retired to his native town, with the design 
of resuming the practice of his profession; but finding the 
labours of the bar too severe for his shattered constitution, 
he devoted himself to agricultural and literary pursuits. 

In 1798, and one or two succeeding years, he was persuad- 
ed to accept a seat in the council of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; and when Washington died, he was appointed 
by the legislature to pronounce a funeral eulogy before them. 
These were the only public honours which he received, or 
would accept. 

In 1804, he was unanimously elected president of Harvard 
college. On the morning of the 4th of July, 1808, he breath- 
ed his last. 

All accounts of his character concur in one uniform testi- 
mony to the purity of his morals, the sobriety of his habits, 
and the warmth and tenderness of his affections. Addicted 
neither to the pleasures of the table nor the amusements of 
fashionable life, his home was always the scene of his peculiar 
felicity, and the gentleness of his disposition and habitual 
mildness of his manners, admirably fitted him for the purest 
ersoyments of domestic life. He is described as being per- 
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fectly exempt from that weaknéss, so common among men of 
study and abstraction, of despising Or affecting to despise the 
necessary cares, 4nd more ordinary duties of private life. He 
felt that imprudence was often but another form of dishon- 
esty, and “ without any tincture of avarice, he was strictly 
economical,’’* 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FASHIONABLE WATERING PLACES. 
* BY A VILLAGE BEAU. 


A PERSON of taste may spend a few days very pleasantly 
at a genteel Watering Place. The continual succession of 
new faces, the interesting variety of character, and the har- 
monious intermixture of grades exhibited here, are such, that 
the mind of desultory man, however studious of change, 
cannot fail to be amused. I say nothing of the beauties of 
the landscape, the invigorating breeze of the country, or the 
medicinal virtues of the mineral fountain—because the last 
may be imitated in perfection by a bungling apothecary, and 
the others are easily purchased by the fatigue of a morning 
ride from the most crowded metropolis. “Those vulgar en- 
joyments which are within the reach of the whole human 
race are very properly disdained by persons of fashion. 
Much has also been said of the keen appetites which are 
found at these healthful places of resort. Portly gentlemen, 
and pale faced ladies, exult equally in the quantity of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, which the talismanic effects of the sea-breeze 
or the chalybeate draught enable them to consume. But this 
is surely false taste. What can be more ungenteel than eat- 
ing, or rather devouring flesh and vegetables like the locusts 
of Egypt, or the lean kine of Pharaoh? Can that be styled a 


* This brief memoir, is an abridgment, with some slight alterations, of 


an article in the Analectic Magazine, (Vol. 3.) to which we refer the reader 
for a just and eloquent estimate of the moral, literary, and political charac. 
teristics of one who has been styled, in no extravagant parallel, the Ameri- 
can Burke. | 
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polite employment which is common to the philosopher and 
the savage, the belle and the washer-woman? Eating is cer- 
tainly a vulgar occupation—and I cannot but marvel that 
wits and beauties—“ the curled darlings of the nation?””— 
should hie to Long Branch or Ballston, for the purpose of 
gratifying that voracious propensity which gives celebrity to 
the boa constrictor, and the man who swallows tallow candles 
for a wager! The preacher condemns the epicure who “ fares 
sumptuously every day;” and the physician lives by repair- 
ing the inroads of the cook. Besides, we certainly know, 
that the literati of every age, have deplored the appetite for 
food as the most impertinent and vexatious of the human 
propensities. That it has caused many an honest gentleman 
to turn author cannot be disputed; and that it has peopled 
Parnassus with gaunt formsand hungry aspects is equally un- 
questionable. Gentlemen, therefore, who write for bread, 
should not go to Watering Places. For my part I have always 
viewed this subject with the eye of a philosopher, and have 
never ceased to deplore the inflexibility of that ordinance of 
our nature, which bestows the best appetites upon those who 
are least able to supply them. Physicians display a most 
unfeeling apathy to the sufferings of their fellow creatures, 
when they inconsiderately administer provocatives to the 
palate of every one who fancies himseif deficient in voracity, 
without inquiring into the ability of the patient to sustain and 
cherish the newly awakened sense. If 1 was a practitioner 
of the healing art, I would ask my patient if he was a poet, 
and if he answered in the affirmative, I should congratulate 
him upon the delicacy of his appetite, and positively forbid 
the ‘* exhibition” of tonics. I would conscientiously regulate 
the appetites of those who had the good fortune to be placed 
under my care, by the dimensions of their purses. Thus my 
patients would be rated, like ships of war, by their weight of 
metal; he who could compass three full meals a-day, with a 
lunch at noon and a hot supper at midnight, should ruralize 
at Bedford or Saratoga, and have bark and wine to his heart’s 
content; a less plethoric purse should be placed on allowance; 
and where the income was in a low state of debility, meagre 
diet, and nauseating draughts should be prescribed. But as 
it seems natural that the force.of reason should forbid men 
from pursuing that which when obtained would be burthen- 
some, I am in the habit of believing all the visiters whom I 
meet at Watering Places to be persons of fortune, who pur- 
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chase pleasure with their superfluous wealth, or seek appetites 
because they have wherewithal to gratify them. | 

But a Watering Place has other uses and attractions. Dash- 
ing blades may lawfully resort thither to sport their equip- 
ages, and beauties to display their charms. Southern gentle- 
men find the flavour of a mint julep greatly enhanced by the 
refreshing coolness of the mountain spring, and city. ladies 
bloom like wild flowers in these salubrious retreats. Your 
Watering Place is moreover a notable school for good manners, 
for as the parties are for the most part strangers to each other, 
all are free and equal; and thence results that absence of con- 
straint and ease of manner, which isso much admired in high 
life. There is no herald’s office kept here. Here is no ba- 
lancing of straws, and weighing of feathers—no tossing of 
heads, and winking, and whispering to find out who is who. 
One gentleman may wear blue, and another black, but ‘a 
man ’s a man for a’ that’’?—and as every man may place his own 
name on the books with whatever title or addition he pleases, 
he has only to choose his own rank, and he passes current 
accordingly. ‘ Misery”’ it is said “brings us into strange 
company’’—so does misery’s opposite, pleasure. Here are 
singular combinations, not to be explained by any of the 
established rules of affinity, attraction, or cohesion. 

To the lover this is a congenial climate. Is it not strange 
that a sympathy should exist between the palate, and the 
heart? Will my fair and gentle readers believe that love and 
hunger, the one a gross vulgar appetite, the other a genteel, 
delicate, sentimental passion, may be awakened and invigo- 
rated by the same stimulants? It is even so. The air of the 
country is alike salubrious to a feeble frame, or a debilitated 
attachment. The sight of haystacks, and waving corn, and 
flowery meads creates a sweet delusion around the intoxicat- 
ed senses of the lover, and peoples the fairy scene with 
nymphs and swains, and all the delightful paraphernalia of 
pastoral love. Mineral water is as nutritious to the heart, as 
it is invigorating to the body. Why isit that the young lady 


Whose soul blythe Cupid never taught to stray 
Beyond the Coxcombs who infest Broadway, 


no sooner gets to Ballston than her ambition soars to nobler 
objects, and she who a few days before submitted patiently to 
the addresses of a dandy, now aims at the subjugation of a 
manly heart? No wizard ever invented a love-inspiring po- 
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tion so potent as the medicated fountain; but to which of the 
elements that enter into the composition of the chalybeate 
draught this effect is to be attributed, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. If I were a chemist I could account for the phenomenon, 
becatise a chemical genius is never at a loss for a theory, and 
dives into causes with an expertness which by no means de 
pends upon any previous or present knowledge of the subject. 
He who deals in reéorts can solve any question—though not 
always by the retort courteous. I once indeed attempted to 
philosophise upon this matter myself, and achieved a moral 
analysis after the manner used and approved by the chemical 
professors. I carefully examined the various properties of a 
celebrated spring, and in a few minutes arrived, at a conelu- 
sion quite as satisfactory as the results of ordinary experi- 
ments. ‘ Here is magnesia,”’ said I, “ which corrects acidity, 
and which by a sympathetic influence upon the mind converts 
a sour old maid into a well conditioned miss, and neutralising 
the acerbities of the bachelor’s temper, leaves his mental sys- 
tem in a healthful state, well suited to the reception of soft 
and agreeable impressions. And here is sulphur which com- 
bined with ¢ villainous saltpetre,’ commits such havoc in the 
world under the name of gunpowder, Can ladies who im- 
bibe sulphur water and gunpowder tea, be otherwise than in- 


flammable? Is it any wonder that maidens whe take in such , 


combustible materials should ‘ go off’ with any spark with 
whom she comes in contact. Then here is iron—mercy pre- 
serve the dear girls! what a collection of mortal. engines! what 
fatal implements of destruction are here assembled!—an artil- 
lery officer would be quite at home in such a magazine of 
ordnance stores. We have only to convert this iron into 
steel—let it act mechanically upon the flinty heart of the lady, 
and is it any wonder that Cupid should strike fire, or Hymen 
light a match?”’ Such was my theory, and I will vouch it 
to be as correct as many of the systems in which the scienti- 
fic repose implicit faith. If it has not more good sense than 
the theory of specific gravity, I will forfeit my ears—provided 
a future generation be allowed to decide the question. But 
whether am I right or wrong, I shall still exclaim, “ if mineral 
water be the food of love drink on!” and that it is, will, I think, 
be satisfactorily proved by the following little history. [have 
suppressed the real names of the parties, but the facts will be in- 
stantly recollected by those of my readers, who have been in the 
habit of visiting the celebrated spot where they occurred. 
AUGUST, 1825.—nNo. 280, 13 
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Miss Simper appeared at Saratoga in an elegant suit of 
sable. She was said to be in mourning for her father, an 
opulent broker in Baltimore, recently deceased. Grief had 
wasted her health, and weeping had: washed away her roses, 
and she was come to recover her appetite, and reanimate her 
blushes. Miss Simper, of course, was an heiress, and attracted 
great attention. The gentlemen called her a beauty, and 
talked a great deal of her real estate, bank stock, and securi- 
ties. Some of the ladies thought her complexion too sallow, 
and some objected to the style of her dress. Mrs. Highflyer 
said she had not the air of a woman of fashion, while captain 
Halliard pronounced her a suspicious sail, and declared his 
belief that she was a privateer in disguise. The fair stranger, 
however, walked daily to the fountain, modestly cast down 
her eyes when gazed at, and seemed uucouscivous of all but her 
own horrors. 

About this time Major Fitzconnell appeared upon the busy 
scene. He was a tall, handsome man, of easy address, and 
polished manners, who seemed to regard all around him with 
an air of very polite unconcern. He was announced as an 
officer in his Britannic Majesty’s service, and brother to Earl 
Somebody, in England. It was reported that he had large 
landed possessions in the west. He did not appear to seek 
society, but was too well bred to repel any civilities which 
were offered to him. The gentlemen were well pleased with 
his good sense, his knowledge of the world, and the suavity 
of his manners; but as he seemed to avoid the ladies, they 
had little opportunity of estimating his qualities. 

Major Fitzconnell and Miss Simper met by accident at the 
fountain. The officer, who had just filled his glass at her ap- 
proach, presented it to the lady, who, in sipping the transpa- 
rent element, dropped her handkerchief. The gentleman 
very gallantly picked up the cambric, and restored it to the 
fair hand of its owner—but the blushing damsel abashed by 
the easy attentions of an elegant stranger, in her confusion 
lost her reticule, which the soldier gracefully replaced upon 
her wrist, with a most respectful bow. A curtesy on the one 
side, and another bow on the other, terminated the civilities 
of this meeting. The gentleman pursued his walk, and the 
lady returned to her chamber. That Miss Simper felt duly 
sensible of the honour of having elicited three graceful con- 
gees from the brother of an English earl cannot be doubted; 
nor can we suppose, without injustice to that gentleman’s 
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taste, that he saw with indifference the mantling blushes 
which those attentions had drawn forth; certain it is, however, 
that as they separated in opposite directions, neither of them 
was seen to cast “one longing lingering look behind.” As 
I had not the privilege of intruding into either of their cham- 
bers, I cannot say what fairy forms might have flitted around 
the magic pillow, nor whether the fair one dreamed of coro- 
nets, coats of arms, kettle drums, and epaulets. In short, I 
am not able to inform the inquisitive reader, whether the par- 
ties thought of each other at all; but from the extreme diffi- 
culty of again bringing two such diffident persons in contact, 
I am inclined to think the adventure would have ended here; 
—had not “ chance, which oft decides the fates of mighty 
monarchs,”’ decided theirs. 

Miss Simper’s health required her attendance at the foun- 
tain on the following morning at an unusually early hour; 
and the Major, while others were snoring, had sallied forth 
to enjoy the invigorating freshness of the early breeze. 
They met again by accident at the propitious well; and as 
the attendant, who is usually posted there to fill the glasses of 
the invalids, had not yet taken his station, the Major had not 
only the happiness of performing that office, but of replenish- 
ing the exhausted vessel, until the lady had quaffed the full 
measure prescribed by the medical dictatér of this little com- 
munity. Iam notable to say how often they pledged each 
other in the salubrious beverage; but when the reader is in- 
formed that the guantum prescribed to a delicate female va- 
ries from four to eight glasses, according to the nature of her 
complaint, and that a lady cannot decorously sip more than 
one mouthful without drawing breath, it will be seen that 
ample time was afforded on this occasion for a ¢ete-a-tete. 
The ice being thus broken, and the water duly quaffed, the 
gentleman proposed a promenade, to which the lady after 
some little hesitation acceded; and when the great bell sum- 
moned them to breakfast, they repaired to the table with ex- 
cellent appetites, and cheeks glowing with healthful hues, pro- 
duced by the exercise of the morning. 

At ten o’clock the lady issued forth from her chamber, 
adorned with new charms, by the recent labours of the toilet, 
and strolling pensively, book in hand, to the farthest corner 
ofthe great piazza, commenced her studies. It happened, at 
the same moment, that the Major, fresh from his valet’s 
hands, hied himself to the same cool retreat, to breathe forth 
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the melancholy musings of his soul, upon his flute. Seeing 
the lady he hesitated, begged pardon for his intrusion, and 
was about to retire—but the lady assured him it was “ no in- 
trusion at all,’’ and Jaid aside her book. The gentleman was 
soon seated beside her. He begged to know the subject of 
her researches, and was delighted with the taste displayed in 
the choice of her author; she earnestly solicited a display of 
his musical talents, and was enraptured with every note;— 
and when the same impertinent bell which had curtailed their 
morning walk, again sounded in their ears, they were surpris- 
ed to find how swiftly time had flown, and chagrined that 
the common-place operation of eating was so often allowed to 
interrupt the feast of reason, and the flow of soul. 

At four o’clock the military stranger handed Miss Simper 
into an elegant gig, and drove to the neighbouring village;— 
where rumour soon proclaimed that this interesting pair were 
united in the holy bands of matrimony. For once the many 
tongues of fame spoke truly—and when the happy Major 
returned with his blushing bride, all could see that the em- 
barrassment of the lover, was exchanged for the triumphant 
smile of the delighted bridegroom. Itis hardly necessary to 
add that such was the salutary effect of this pleasing event, 
that the ‘* young couple’’ found themselves restored instanta- 
neously to perfect health; and on the following morning they 
bade adieu to Saratoga springs. 

‘‘ This is a very ungenteel affair!’? said Mrs. Highflyer. 
“IT never heard the beat of it in my born days!”’ said a fat 
shopkeeper’s lady. ‘‘ How funny!” cried one young lady. 
‘* How shocking!”’ exclaimed another. ‘‘ Egad, that’s a keen 
smart girl!”’ said one gentleman. ‘She’sa tickler, I warrant 
her!” said a second. ‘‘ She’s a pirate, by thunder!’’ roared 
Captain Halliard. 

In the mean while, the new-married pair were pursuing 
their journey by easy stages towards the city of New York. 
We all know “how the blest charms of nature improve, 
when we see them reflected,” and so on, and we can readily 
imagine ‘“‘ how happily the days of Thalaba past by’’ on this 
occasion. Uninterrupted by ceremonious visits, unrestrained 
by the presence of third parties, surrounded by all the blan- 
dishments which give enchantment to the rural scene, it is 
not surprising that our lovers should often digress from the 
beaten road, and as often linger at a romantic spot, er a Se- 
cluded cottage. 
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Several days had now elapsed, and neither party had made 
any disclosure to the other upon the important subject of 
finance. As they were drawing near the end of their jour- 
ney, the Major thought it advisable to broach this delicate 
matter to his bride. It was upon a fine summer even- 
ing, as they sat by a window, at an inn, enjoying the beauties 
of an extensive landscape, that this memorable conversation 
occurred. They had been amusing themselves with. that 
kind of small talk which new married folks find so vastly 
pleasant: as how much they love one another, and how happy 
they intend to be, and what a fine thing it is for two fond 
hearts to be dissolved and melted down into one, &c. Many 
examples of love and murder were related+the lady told of 
several distressed swains who had incontinently hanged them- 
selves for their mistresses, and the gentleman as often asseve- 
rated that not one of those martyred lovers adored the object 
of his passion, with half the fervour which he felt for his 
own, dear, sweet, darling, precious little Anne! At last, 
throwing his arm over his wife’s chair, he said carelessly, 

“Who has the management of your property, my dear?”’ 

“¢ You have, my darling,” replied she. 

“I shall have, when I get it,”’ said the husband—* I meant 
to"inquire, in whose possession it was at present?”’ 

“Tt is all in your own possession,”’ said the lady. 

“ Do not trifle with me,”’ said the gentleman, patting her 
cheek—** you have made me the happy master of your person, 
and it is time to give me the disposal of your fortune.”’ 

“ My face is my fortune, kind sir,” said she, laying her 
head on his shoulder. 

‘‘To be plain with you, Madam,” said the impassioned 
bridegroom—* I have need of money immediately—the hired 
gig in which we came to this place has been returned, and I 

have not the means to procure another conveyance.” 

“To be equally candid with you, sir,” replied the happy 
bride, ‘‘ I] have nothing in the world but what you see.”’ 

; *¢ Have you no real estate?”’ said the Major starting on his 
eet. 

‘“‘ Not an acre.” 

** No bank stock?” 

“« None.” 

‘¢ No securities,—no jewels,—no money?” 

“« Nothing of the kind.” 


* Are you not the daughter and heiress of a rich broker?’’ 
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<¢ Not I, indeed.”’ 

‘¢ Who the devil are you then?” 

“Tam your wife, sir, and the daughter of a very honest 
blacksmith.” 

“ Bless me!”’ exclaimed the Major, starting back with as- 
tonishment—then covering his face with both his hands, he re- 
mained for a moment, absorbed in thought. Resuming his 
serenity, he said in a sneering tone, ‘‘ I congratulate you, 
madam, on being the wife of a beggar like yourself. I ama 
ruined man, and know not whence to supply my immediate 
wants.” 

‘*Can you not draw upon the earl, your brother?” said 
the lady. 

‘I have not the honour of being allied to the nobility.” 

“Perhaps you can have recourse to the paymaster of your 
regiment?”’ 

‘¢ T do not happen to belong to any regiment.” 

‘‘ And have you no lands in Arkansas?”’ 

‘¢ Not an acre.”’ 

‘¢ Pray then, sir, may I take the liberty of asking who you 
are?”’ 

‘¢l am your husband, madam, at your service, and only 
son to a famous gambler, who left me heir to his principles 
and profession.”’ } 

«¢ My father gave me a good edueation,”’ said the lady. 

‘¢ So did mine,” said the gentleman—“ but it has not pre- 
vented me from trumping the wrong trick this time.” 

So saying Major Fitzconnell bounced out of the chamber, 
hastened to the bar, and called the landlord. His interesting 
bride followed on tiptoe, and listened unobserved. The Major 
inquired “ at what hour the mail-stage would pass for New 
York.”? “About midnight,”? was the reply. ‘ Please to 
secure me a seat,”’ said the major, and let me be waked at the 
proper hour. “Only one seat?’? inquired the host. ‘One 
seat only!”? was the reply. The landlord remarked that 
it was customary for gentlemen who set. off in the night 
to pay their fare in advance, upon which the major paid for 
the seat. 

The major and his bride retired to separate chambers; the 
former was soon locked in the arms of sleep, but the latter 
repelled the drowsy god from her eye-lids. _When’she heard 
the stage drive up to the door of the inn, she hastily rose, and 
haying previously made up her bundle, without which a lady 
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never steals a march, hastened down stairs. Upon the way 
she met the landlord, who inquired if her husband was 
awake. 

‘‘ He is not,’’ said the lady, ‘‘and need not be disturbed. ”’ 

‘©The seat was taken for you then?” inquired the inn- 
keeper.”’ 

“ Certainly.”’ 

“Oh very well—we’ll not disturb the gentleman—the 
stage is ready, madam,—jump in.” Mrs Fitzconnell jumped 
in accordingly, and was soon on her way to New York, leay- 
ing the gallant and ingenious Major to provide another con- 
veyance, and a new wife, at his leisure. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Report of the Transactions of the Academy of Naturai 
Sciences of Philadelphia, during the year 1824; Sub- 
mitted by the Recording Secretary, in pursuance of a 
Resolution of the Academy. Dec. 1824. p. 20. 


INDEPENDANTLY of the real utility which may arise from 
the cultivation of natural history, with regard to our wealth 
and comfort, the peaceful walks of the naturalist invite us by 
innumerable attractions, to indulge our more amiable feelings, 
and forget the scenes of * noisy folly and discordant vice,’” 
which continually beset us in our commercial and political 
connexions. 

From those turbulent scenes in which the jarring interests 
of men exhibit so many pictures of disgusting selfishness and 
unruly passions, we turn with delight to the contemplation of 
the works of nature, whose infinite variety affords an endless 
succession of novelty. While we admire the splendour of 
some of her works, the inimitable beauty of others, andfthe 
harmonious order which pervades the whole, we cannot but 
adore the wisdom, and tremble at the power which gave ex- 
istence to the earth, and stored the ocean and the land with 
innumerable animated beings, and not less wonderful and 
beautiful inanimate objects, all conspiring to the support, in- 
struction, and happiness of man. 

A celebrated poet affirms that “the undevout astronomer 
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is mad.’’ With equal propriety may we pity the ignorance 
and insensibility of those who ascribe the labours of the bo- 
tanist to “*puerile enthusiasm,” and who see in the magnifi- 
cent science of geology nothing but the ‘‘ useless art of giving 
names to stones.”’ 

But civilized society is daily enjoying the advantages, both 
intellectual and physical, which have arisen, and continue to 
flow from the cultivation of the natural sciences: and while 
the older and more polished nations of Europe aye vieing 
with each other in the enjoyment of well earned honor, for 
their proficiency in these pursuits, it is gratifying to see, in 
our young nation, a spirit of emulation and an enterprising 
zeal in the pursuit of knowledge. 

The institution, whose ‘* Report”’ is before us, although of 
recent date, has acquired a respectable and highly interesting 
character. It has been the means of developing much native 
talent, and of making many additions to our stock of informa- 
tion in the various branches of natural science; some otf 
which, especially in the department of mineralogy, may be- 
come very important to our commerce and manufactures. 
The investigations of the zoologists and botanists of the Aca- 
demy have enriched these provinces by the introduction of 
many new genera, species, and varieties, the products of our 
extensive region; and they have also corrected many errors 
of older professors, in the classification and nomenclature of 
natural objects. 

In the department of zoology, the well known names of 
Lesueur and Say appear as contributors to the Academy, 
during the last year. We copy, en passant, a judicious re- 
mark of the former gentleman, respecting nomenclature: “1 
have adopted for this species, (cephalopterus vampyrus) the 
name of the celebrated Giorna, well known in science, and 
reject such names as devil, vampire, &c. which may be asso- 
ciated together as names calculated to repel those who are 
disposed to admire the beauties of nature, and who have an 
inclination to cultivate scientific and natural history. How 
far preferable is the custom of applying the names of those 
naturalists who have enriched science with their discoveries 
or new and valuable observations, to that which introduces 
into our pages those chimeras that exist only in a morbid and 
timorous imagination.” 

We may take this occasion to remark, that too little atten- 
tion is paid to nomenclature in most of the natural sciences. 
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in the infancy of a science the want of a correct nomencla- 
ture, founded upon immutable principles, is not much felt; 
but when the objects of study become multiplied, both in 
number and diversity of character, a distinct classification be- 
comes absolutely necessary to the acquisition of a knowledge 
of them. Zoology, botany, chemistry and mineralogy, pre- 
sent us with numerous examples of a plurality of names ap- 
plied to one substance, which unphilosophical practice occa- 
sions great perplexity and discouragement to the student. 
Botany is peculiarly liable to this unhappy obstacle, by reason 
of the variety of sources from which the name of a plant may 
be suggested—namely, peculiarity in the figure of the flower, 
the leaf, or the stem; its habits, the country in which it is 
found, and the name of its discoverer. The other sciences 
are confined within more reasonable bounds; chemistry par- 
ticularly has a great advantage over all the others in the pos- 
session ofa nomenclature, which not only prohibits the slight- 
est departure from established rules, but also recognises, in 
its specific appellations, the nature and constitution of its 
subjects. But to return to our immediate subject. 

Mr. Say has made many interesting additions to the ento- 
mological collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences. In 
exploring our continent, between the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains, this gentleman was enabled to 
collect a large number of insects before unknown to entomo- 
logists. Among his contributions to the Academy for the 
year 1824, it is observed in the ‘ Report, &c.’’ that he has 
added no less than forty new species to the family Hemip- 
tera. 

The Recording Secretary’s Report, takes notice also of 
other contributions from the gentlemen whom we have named, 
and from Drs. Harlan, Troost, Peeping, Mr. Bonaparte, and 
others. 

As it is foreign to our purpose, and incompatible with our 
limits, to give a detail of the subjects of the various commu- 
nications mentioned in the “ Report,’ we refer those who 
feel interested in these matters to the journal of the transac- 
tions of the Academy, several numbers of which have been 


published. 
T. M. H. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR. 

Sir, 

In the “ Abstract of Principal Occurrences,” in the 
last February number of the Port Folio, there is a mis-state- 
ment which it is desirable should be corrected. It is said 
that ‘‘ the Legislature of Kentucky, /ately passed a law invit- 
ing Judge Sebastian to accept a pension,” &c. The whole 
paragraph would have been correct, with the exception of the 
word “ lately,’ had the name of another gentleman been in- 
serted instead of that of Judge Sebastian. The facts are as 
follows: About twenty years ago Benjamin Sebastian, a judge 
of the Court of Appeals in Kentucky, was charged before the 
Legislature, with having received a pension from the govern- 
ment of Spain, in consideration of his services in endeavour- 
ing to induce his fellow citizens to detach themselves from 
the Federal Union, and acknowledge the jurisdiction of Spain. 
An investigation was had before a committee, who reported 
unfavourably to the individual accused, but who previous to 
the making of this report, had resigned his office. 

George Muter, a Scotchman, who had been a follower of 
the pretender, and had participated in the battle of Culloden, 
was Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals. He was more es- 
teemed for his private worth, than his legal attainments; and 
the Legislature, which began to desire more learning in the 
courts of law, than it had been able in early times to procure, 
granted him a pension, in consideration of his resigning. This 
act created a great ferment among the people. The granting 
of a pension, was considered as a precedent too dangerous to 
be sanctioned. It was adopting one of the worst features in 
the policy of a government, whose corrupt and despotic ad- 
ministration we had spurned. At the next session, the Le- 
gislature repealed the offensive statute. 

: P. Q. 
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WHATEVER is connected with those who were distinguish- 
ed during the American Revolution, is daily acquiring a 
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deeper interest. We view the patriots of the past with in- 
creasing veneration, as time with “ stealthy pace” is rolling 
on. Though the names of some of them are recorded in his- 
tory, yet of the events connected with the private lives of 
many, nothing has ever been written. The following is all 
the information we have been able to collect, concerning two 
men who were concerned in the wars and in the councils of 
their country, in the days of her deepest affliction, and who 
were not among the least active of the sons of Pennsylvania, in 
bringing about the glorious issue under which we are now 
prospering. 


Colonel ROBERT M‘GAW. 


This gentleman, like many others who were concerned in 
the Revolution, was of Irish descent. His parents left Ireland 
about the year 1732, and landed at some port in Maryland. 
After having resided for some time in Upper Marlborough, 
{Prince George’s County,) they removed to Pennsylvania, 
and settled on East Conecocheage, now within the limits of 
the county of Franklin. They had four children, viz. three 
sons and a daughter. The eldest son, the Rev. Samuel M‘Gaw, 
D. D. was an Episcopal clergyman; was Rector of Saint Paul’s 
Church, in Philadelphia, and Vice-Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The second son was Robert, the subject of 
our present biography. The third son was William, who 
was appointed Surgeon to the rifle regiment, commanded at 
first by Col. Thompson, and afterwards by Col. Hand, and 
who continued his services in that station until the close of 
the revolutionary war. He is the only surviving brother, 
and is now living at an advanced age, at Mercersburg, in 
Franklin county, the place of his early and his latter years. 

Col. Robert M‘Gaw, was born near Green Castle, on the 
Conecocheage, in or about the year 1740. When but eight 
or nine years of age, he was sent toa classical school in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Having completed his academical 
studies, he became a student at law, in the office of George 
Ross, Esq. who still lives in the enjoyment of an honourable 
fame and a contented mind. From Lancaster he removed to 
Carlisle, in Cumberland county, at which place he commenced 
his professional career. 

In 1774, he was elected a member from Cumberland county 
of the provincial meeting of deputies, held at Philadelphia, 
on the 15th of July. In 1775, he was a member from the 
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same county, of the convention for the province of Pennsyi- 
vania, held at Philadelphia on the 23d of January. 

Mr. M‘Gaw continued at Carlisle, with great success in his 
profession, until hostilities commenced between England and 
her colonies. He was appointed major to a rifle regiment, 
commanded by Col. William Thompson, and Lieutenant Col. 
Edward Hand, the commission of the three officers being 
dated the 25th of June, 1775. M*‘Gaw was the first conti- 
nental major in the state (then province) of Pennsylvania. 
After having made recruits, they marched to Boston, at 
which place they arrived in the latter part of August follow- 
ing, and were stationed on Prospect Hill in General Green’s 
brigade. 

M‘Gaw soon rose to the office of colonel. In the journal 
6f congress for January 3d, 1776, we find the following en- 
try: * The committee of safety, for Pennsylvania, having re- 
commended sundry gentlemen to be field officers of the four 
battalions ordered to be raised in said colony, the congress 
proceeded to the election of ¢olonels; and the ballots being 
taken and examined, the following persons were chosen; 
Arthur St Clair, Esq. John Shee, Esq. Anthony Wayne, Esq. 
Robert M‘Gaw, Esq.’’ M‘Gaw being thus appointed to the 
command of the fourth (or fifth) regiment of the Pennsylva- 
nia line, continued in that station until the capture of Fort 
Washington, in the neighbourhood of New York, on the 16th 
of November, 1776. Having the command of that fort, he 
conducted himself like a brave and prudent officer; but he 
could not withstand the force which was brought against him. 
The following brief account of the attack, is from one of the 
historians of that day: “The royal army made four attacks 
upon it. The first on the north side, was led by general 
Knyphausen: the second on the east, by general Matthews, 
supported by Lord Cornwallis: the third was under the di- 
rection of colonel Sterling: and the fourth under that of Lord 
Percy. The troops under Knyphausen, when advancing to 
the fort, had to pass through a thick wood, which was occu- 
pied by Rawling’s regiment of riflemen, and suffered much 
trom their well directed fire. During this attack, a body of 
British light infantry advanced against a party of the Ameri- 
cans, who were annoying them from behind rocks and trees, 
and obliged them to disperse. Lord Percy carried an advance 
work on his side; and lieutenant-colonel Sterling forced his 
way up a steep ascent, and took one hundred and seventy 
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prisoners. Their outworks being carried, the Americans 
left their lines and crowded into the fort. Colonel Rahl, 
who led the right column of Knyphausen’s attack, pushed 
forwards, and lodged his column within a hundred "yards of 
the fort, and was there soon joined by the left column. The 
garrison surrendered on terms of capitulation, by which the 
men were to be considered as prisoners of war, and the offi- 
cers to keep their baggage and side arms. The number of 
prisoners amounted to two thousand seven hundred. The 
loss of the British was considerable.”’ 

Colonel M‘Gaw, being thus taken a prisoner, was sent as 
such to Long Island, where he resided in the family of colo- 
nel Vanbrunt, near a village called Graves. After some time 
spen. on the island, he was married to Martha Vanbrunt, a 
daughter of the gentleman in whose house he resided. 

In 1777 or 1778, he was exchanged, and returned to Penn- 
sylvania, where he resumed the practice of the law, in which 
he continued until the time of his death. He died at Carlisle 
on Monday, the 4th of January, 1790. 

Of the public character of colonel M‘Gaw, we need say 
nothing: he is mentioned by every historian of the revolution, 
and always with applause. As a soldier, he was brave with- 
out rashness; as a scholar, learned without pedantry; and asa 
lawyer, eloquent, upright, and profound. 

He left two children. The eldest, named Vanbrunt M’Gaw, 
was educated for the bar, and is now residing on Long Island. 
The other surviving child, Martha M’Gaw, was married to a 
Mr. M’Carty, who was a ‘teorebant: he died, however, some 
years ago; and she too is now gathered to the home of her 
fathers. 


Colonel THOMAS HARTLEY. 


Colonel Hartley was born in the neighbourhood of Read- 
ing, Berks county, Pennsylvania, on the 7th of September, 
1748. Having received the rudiments of a classical education 
in that town, he removed, at the age of eighteen, to York in 
the same state, where he commenced the study of the law 
under the tuition of Mr. Samuel Johnson. Having prosecu- 
ted his studies with diligence, for the term of three years, he 
was admitted to practice in the courts of York, on the 25th of 
July, 1769. He rose in his profession with great rapidity, 
for he not only had a thorough knowledge of the law, but 
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was acquainted with two languages, each of which was then 
necessary in such a county as York. His early days having 
been spent in Reading, then, as now, mostly peopled by Ger- 
mans, he was from childhood acquainted with their language, 
which he spoke with the fluency of an orator. Another thing 
which favoured young Hartley much, was, that he and Mr. 
James Smith were, for some time, the only lawyers of the 
county. It may be mentioned that there are now no less than 
twenty-one gentlemen following the profession of the law, 
and residing within the borough of York. 

Hartley was early distinguished as a warm friend of his 
country, both in the cabinet and the field. In the year 1774, 
he was elected by the citizens of York county, a member of 
the provincial meeting of deputies, which was held at Phila- 
delphia, on the 15th of July. In the year 1775, he was a 
member from the same county, of the provincial convention, 
which was held at Philadelphia, on the 23d of January. 

The war of the revolution was now approaching, and Hart- 
ley was soon distinguished as a soldier. The committee of 
safety for Pennsylvania, recommended a number of persons 
for field officers to the sixth battalion, ordered to be raised in 
that colony; and the congress accordingly, on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary, 1778, elected William Irwine, Esq. a colonel; ‘Thomas 
Hartley, a lieutenant-colonel; and James Dunlap, Esq. a major. 
Mr. Hartley was shortly afterwards promoted to the full rank 
of colonel. 

Colonel Hartley having continued about three years in 
faithful and laborious duty as an officer, wrote a letter to con- 
gress on the 13th of February, 1779, desiring leave to resign 
his commission. Congress, thinking the reasons offered sa- 
tisfactory, accepted his resignation, and on the same day re- 
solved, that they had “a high sense of colonel Hartley’s me- 
rit and services.”’ 

In October, 1778, he was elected a member of the state le- 
cislature, from the county of York. 

_ In the year 1783, he was elected a member of the council 
of censors, the first day of whose meeting was on the 10th of 
November. 

In the latter part of the year 1787, he was a member of 
the state convention which adopted the constitution of the 
United States. 

In the year 1788, he was elected a member of congress, 
and accordingly attended their first session under the present 
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constitution. As a new order of things had now commenced, 
the public mind was filled with hope and fear, the citizens of 
York county had taken a great interest in the establishment 
of the new constitution; and as colonel Hartley was the first 
person who was to go forth from among them as a member 
of congress under that constitution, they determined, in the 
warmth of their feelings, to show him every honour. When 
he set out from York, on the 23d of February, 1789, on his 
way to the city of New York, where the congress was to sit, 
he was accompanied to the iver Susquehanna, by a great 
number of the inhabitants of the borough and its neighbour- 
hood, and was there received by a campany from that part of 
the county and from Laneaster. The citizens then partook 
of a dinner; and the whole was one splendid celebration. On 
his return, when he arrived at Wright’s ferry, on the 6th of 
October, he was met at that place by a number of gentlemen, 
from the borough and the county of York, and was thence 
conducted to his house in town, amidst the acclamations of 
his friends and fellow-citizens. These incidents may appear 
trifling, but they are indicative of the times, and therefore 
not unworthy of preservation. Colonel Hartley continued a 
member of congress about twelve years; he was such until 
the time of his death. 

He was the first gentleman from the state of Pennsylvania, 
who was admitted a counsellor in the’supreme court of the 
United States. The first session of that court commenced at 
the city of New York, then the seat of government of the 
United States, on Monday, the Ist of February, 1790. The 
first admission of counsellors was on the 5th of that month, 
when, as the record says, ‘‘ Elias Boudinot of New Jersey, 
Esq. Thomas Hartley, of Pennsylvania, Esq. and Richard 
Harrison, of New York, Esq. respectively appeared in court, 
took the oath for that purpose, and were appointed counsel- 
lors of the said court accordingly.”” These were all who 
were admitted during the first week of the session. During 
the following week, others were admitted: viz. as attornies, 
William Houston, Edward Livingston, Jacob Morton, Bar- 
tholomew de Haert, John Keese, Peter Maserton, and Wil- 
liam Wilcocks, of New York; and as counsellors, 1. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, Fisher Ames, ‘and George Thatcher, of Mas- 
sachusetts: 2. Egbert Benson, John Lawrence, Richard Var- 
ick, Robert Morris, Samuel Jones, Ezekiel Gilbert and Cor- 
nelius J. Bogert, of New York: 3. Abraham Ogden, Elisha 
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Boudinot,and William Paterson, of New Jersey: 4. William 
Smith of South Carolina: and 5. James Jackson of Georgia. 
The court adjourned on the 10th of the same month, to meet 
at New York on the first Monday of August following. 

On the 28th of April, 1800, Hartley was commissioned by 
governor M’ Kean, as major-general in the fifth division of the 
Pennsylvania militia, consisting of the counties of York and 
Adams. 

His life of labour, usefulness, and honour, was now drawing 
toa close. Disease was destroying his energies, and had al- 
ready commenced the work of death. After a long and te- 
dious sickness, he died at his house in York, on the morning 
of the 21st of December, 1800. When his mortal part was 
deposited in the burial ground of the church of St. John’s, 
the following tribute of respect to his memory, was paid by 
the Rev. Dr. John Campbell, his pastor and friend. ‘If I 
could blow the trump of fame over you ever so—long and 
loud—what would you be the better for—all this noise?— 
Yet—let not your integrity, patriotism, fortitude, hospitality, 
and patronage be forgotten. —Another*—(who need not be 
named) hath borne away the palm of glory,—splendid with 
the never-dying honour of rearing the stupendous fabric of 
American freedom and empire.—Departed friend!—you hear 
me not,—the grave is deaf and silent.—In this work of— 
blessings to future ages,—you bore, though a subordinate, yet 
an honourable part.—Soldiers of liberty! come, drop a tear 
over your companion in arms.—Lovers of justice! come, drop 
a tear over her able advocate;—and of science, come, drop a 
tear over its warmest patron.—Children of misfortune! come, 
drop a tear over your benefactor and protector.—Brethren of 
this earthly lodge! rejoice, that our brother is removed to the 
temple of the Supreme.—Ministers of religion! come, drop a 
tear to the memory of a man,—who (lamenting human frail- 
ty) was ever the friend of truth and virtue.—And thou my 
soul! go not into the assembly of those who would draw his 
reposed spirit from the bosom of his Father, who is in hea- 
ven.” 

As an appendix to this memoir, we give the following ad- 
dress to his constituents, which colonel Hartley published a 
short time before his decease, and which was one of the last 
acts of his life. 


* This we suppose to be an allusion to Washington, the grief for whose 
death was still recent. 
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Fellow Citizens, 


Through want of health, and a wish to 
retire from a sedentary public life and to attend to my pri- 
vate concerns, which have been much deranged by my ab- 
sence from York Town, I have been induced most fixedly to 
decline serving in the house of representatives in congress 
after the third day of March next. Indeed it is well known 
that for some years past, I have not wished to be elected: 
and should long since have declined the honour, had it not 
been for the political condition of the world, and of our own 
states in particular, which have frequeutly suffered from two 
great nations:—I hope however we shall soon have peace. 

A great portion of my life has been devoted to the service 
of my country, as will appear from the following facts:—I 
have to say that I was in two provincial conventions previous 
to the revolution, that I served in the revolutionary war more 
than three years, was one year in the assembly of the state 
of Pennsylvania, in the council of censors one year, was in 
the convention which adopted the constitution of the United 
States, and have been twice elected by the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania at general elections, and four times at district elec- 
tions as amember of the house of representatives in congress. 
In some instances I have perhaps been useful; but I may say 
that I have ever desired to advance the interests of the United 
Statés, as far as my powers and constitution would admit. I 
shall endeavour to be of as much service as possible in the 
militia, which will occasionally require some attention and 
exercise. 

I thank the citizens of Pennsylvania at large for showing 
their frequent confidence in me, and particularly of that part 
of the state now composing York and Adams’ counties, and 
wish them every happiness. 

J am, with due respect for them, 


Tuomas HartTLey. 
York, 8th of September, 1800. 


N. B.—My indisposition has retarded this publication 
longer than I intended.”’ 


In concluding this biographical notice, we have only to 
remark, that Colonel Hartley was married to a daughter of 
Bernhart Holtzinger, of York county, and that he had two 
children, viz. Charles William Hartley, for some time pro- 
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thonotary of York county, (now dead;) and Eleanor, married 
to Dr. James Hall, who was afterwards physician to the La- 


zaretio at Philadelphia. W.C.C, 
York, 22d of June, 1825. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANECDOTE OF JOHN HANCOCK, 
One af the Amerecan Patriots. 


Te circumstances attending the election of John Hancock, 
to the presidency of the Continental Congress, in 1775, are 
thus related by Mrs. Warren, in her history of the American 
Revolution: 

‘‘'The absence of the late worthy president of congress, 
Mr. Randolph, and the arrival of Mr. Hancock, at Philadel- 
phia, at the fortunate moment, when the enthusiasm inspired 
by Gage’s proclamation was at the height, both éoncurred to 
promote his elevation. He was chosen to preside in the re- 
spectable assembly of delegates, avowedly on the sole prin- 
ciple of his having been proscribed by general Gage. It was 
uncouthly said by a member of congress, that they would 
show Mother Brittain, how little they cared for her, by 
choosing a Massachusetts man, for ‘ their president, who had 
been recently excluded from pardon by public proclamation.’ 
The choice was suddenly made, and with rather too much 
levity for the times, or for the dignity of the office. Mr. 
Hancock’s modesty prompted him for a moment to hesitate 
on the unexpected event, as if diffident of his own qualifica- 
tions; when one of the members, of a more robust constitu- 
tion, and less delicacy of manners, took him in his arms and 
placed him in the presidential chair.”’ 

In the life of Hancock, lately published in the ‘‘ Biogra- 
phy of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence,”’ 
this occurrence is described in the following terms: 

“When the chair of the presidency was offered him, (Mr. 
Hancock) he is said, however, to have received the intelli- 
gence with embarrassment; from what sentiment, I do not 
attempt to divine.”’ Vol. I. p. 25. 

‘* Mr. Hancock was relieved from this timorous sensibility, 
by the obtrusion of some strong armed member of the south, 
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who led him, or bore him, to the chair; and when placed in 
that office, he presided over it with a dignity and capacity, 
that extorted the respect and approbatiun even of his ene- 
mies.”’ p. 26. 

Thus is this interesting incident described by two writers, 
and the reader is forced to draw an inference, which, beyond 
a doubt, is erroneous in itself, and unjust in relation to the 
persons alluded to. It is absurd to impute any thing like 
fear to Hancock; for were he really deficient in decision and 
firmness, his acceptance of the presidency of congress would 
scarcely have increased the odium under which he already 
laboured; he had previously passed the Rubicon, and had 
been long marked out as one of the first objects of royal ven- 
geance. We must seek for some other cause for the back- 
wardness displayed, by this distinguished patriot, on this oc- 
casion, and none offer themselves to our mind, more naturally 
than that modesty and unobtrusiveness, which are ever the 
attendants of real merit. And eminent and prominent as he 
was, he could still say, with great truth, in reference to his 
colleagues, 


**Never before stood I in such a presence.” 


But there were other reasons; Mr. Hancock, was not the only 
member nominated for this office; among others, Benjamin 
Harrison of Virginia was spoken of, and he is the “ southern 
member”’ alluded to in the extracts above made. This gen- 
tleman, one of the most distinguished and zealous men of his 
state, occupied a conspicuous station, in our political ranks, 
from the moment of his arrival in Philadelphia as a delegate. 
Inheriting a princely estate, which enabled him to indulge, 
to the most liberal extent, the natural hospitality of his cha- 
racter, he formed a noble establishment in the city, and kept 
what is called in the south, “‘ an open house.”? Enthusiastic 
in the cause of independence, decided in the means to be em- 
ployed, and unwearied in the pursuit of his object, his friends 
viewed him, as it is said, as a proper person to preside, at 
this critical juncture, over the continental congress. He was 
also nearly connected with the late venerable president, Pey- 
ton Randolph. He repelled all advances on this subject, and 
joined those, who perceived a peculiar fitness, in selecting a 
northern gentleman, who, in addition to his unbounded devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom, appeared on the floor of congress, 
as the particular object of ministerial jealousy and proscrip- 
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tion. Mr. Harrison took a decided part in his election; when 
the appointment was announced, and Mr. Hancock evinced 
some degree of embarrassment, he stepped forward and bore 
him to the chair, not rudely or indelicately, but with that kind 
of good-humoured and easy familiarity, which characterizes 
the gentry of the south. Benjamin Harrison” was a polished 
gentleman, and always high in the confidence of his country; 
when he retired from congress, he became a member of the 
Virginia house of delegates, and continued as such, until after 
the siege of York-Town, when he succeeded Mr. Nelson, as 
governor of Virginia. N. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE STORY OF THE HARPS. 


{Our ingenious correspondent has so ably vindicated himself, in the fol- 
lowing letter, that he has left little for us to say on the subject. To show 
how carefully the inquiries of the Editor of the Cincinnati paper were pro- 
secuted, before he accused us of palming upon the public a falsehood, we 
give the following anecdote, not drawn from “the regions of romance,” but 
from the lips of Gov. Poindexter, who communicated it to one of our friends, 
in Cincinnati, not long after the publication of the impertinent paragraph in 
question: “ The younger Harp escaped to the neighbourhood of Natchez 
where he joined aman named Mason,—not Miller as stated in the Port Folio, 
Mason’s gang confined their depredatious principally to the river, and seldom 
or ever shed blood. They would not permit the Harps to unite with them 
because they were murderers ‘he younger Harp, who assumed the name 
of » With the aid of an accomplice, cut off the head of Mason, in the 
night, and carried it to Natchez, where Governor Claiborne had promised 
a reward of one thousand dollars for it. Harp was recognized and prose- 
cuted by Mr. Poindexter, then Attorney General. He was convicted and 
hanged. He steadily denied his being a Harp; but he was identified by 
several marks, and in particular by his having three toes on one of his feet 
growing together.” 

When we add that the relater of this anecdote had been some time con- 
fined at Cincinnati by indisposition: that the presence of such a person 
could scarcely have been unknown to the Editor of the paper: that he held 
the office of a public prosecutor at the time when the Harps were commit- 
ting their depredations, and in the very district where their crimes were 
cognizable, it is unaccountable that no “inquiries,” were made of this gen- 
tleman. 

We shall ose this article with a letter from a gentleman residing in Cin- 
cinnati, which has come into our hands, since the arrival of the communica- 
tion from our cotrespondent. We publish it, not because our defence re- 
quires further support, but for the purpose of showing how successfully 


** inquiries” may be made when truth, and not wanton defamation, is the 
object. 





* General William H. Harrison of Cincinnati, at present a senator in COn- 
gress from Qhio, is a son of this distinguished patriot. 
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Comparisons have frequently been made by those who, like the Cincin- 
nati Editor, are actuated by a spirit of hostility towards us, between our 
labours and those of the founder of this journal. the scrupulous care with 
which we have performed our editorial duty, entitles us to declare that we 
shall not shrink from such an investigation, when it is prosecuted by one 
who is capable of forming a judgment. A single epithet which is applied 
to our predecessor, in this reckless paragraph, proves that the writer of it is 
as ignorant of the character of the first series of the Port Folio, as we shall 
now proceed to show that he is of the history of Kentucky, and the ordinary 
rules of courtesy. ] 


To the Editor of the Port Folio. 


Sir, 

I pransmir to you a paragraph* from the Literary Gazette, 
published at Cincinnati, by L. Foote, in which, as you will 
discover, one of my “ Letters from the West,’’ is handled 
with no slight degree of roughness. I am aware that the 
‘“‘ quarrels of authors,”’ and their “ calamities,” afford but little 
interest to the general reader; and so far as I am concerned, 
I should cheerfully acquiesce in the suppression of literary 
hostility. But in this case you have not escaped the rude 
assailant; and as I cannot allow any gentleman to be whipped 
over my shoulders, I deem it proper to repel the assault— 
an assault singular in itself, but the more extraordinary as 
emanating from a journal, born but yesterday, but which as 
it already limps upon one foot, may be supposed to have the 
other in the grave. 

If the story of the Harps had been untrue, its author would 
have been worthy of censure, but it is difficult to understand 
upon what principle that censure has been extended to the 
Editor of the Port Folio. He had received from the same 
writer a series of letters, of which the publication had been 
commenced in the year 1821; and this obnoxious letter. did 
not appear until the month of April, 1824. If the editor had 
been unacquainted with the real name, or character of his 
correspondent, he might have felt it incumbent upon him to 
have withheld those letters from the public eye until he was 
fully convinced of the respectability of their author, or of 
their own intrinsic correctness; and even then, had they ex- 
hibited any glaring violations of truth or decency, the Editor 
might have been considered as responsible to his readers, for 


* This and the other paragraphs referred to, may be found at the end of 
this letter. | 
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having too carelessly given his sanction to such communica- 
tions. But there is surely some limit to his caution. With 
a multiplicity of tastes to please, he must semetimes offer 
that which is not agreeable to his own, in the hope of hitting 
the fancy of ‘* desultory man;” and in deciding upon the 
compositions of others—he must trust something to the can- 
dour, and intelligence of his correspondents, or by announc- 
ing his own infallibility, give the alarm at once to genius and 
independence. But when the veracity of a writer had re- 
mained undisputed for three years—when his communica- 
tions had been transferred to the columns of the newspapers 
of the day, and were even circulated without comment in the 
journals of that very section of the country of which they 
treated, the Editor of the Port Folio had a right to consider 
his correspondent as having given such ample pledges of his 
fidelity, as to entitle him to free admission to the pages of that 
work. 

If it is intended to be objected, that these ‘* horrid details,”’ 
even if true, are not proper for publication,—I reply, that 
whatever tends to develop the history or character of a peo- 
ple, is a legitimate subject of public discussion. History, to 
be of any value, must be true. It must disclose, not only the 
truth, but the who/e truth. In vain would the historian seek 
this in the frail monuments, vaguely preserved in the uncer- 
tain legend of tradition. He must resort to national records, 
and to the testimony of writers, cotemporary with the events 
which he attempts to describe, and if the latter abstain from 
the narration of *‘ disgusting sketches of human depravity and 
barbarism,”’ history must be curtailed of her most fruitful 
source of incident, and men and nations stripped of their 
boldest peculiarities. It is perhaps forgotten that ‘ depravity 
and barbarism” constitute almost the sole basis of history, 
tragedy, and the epic song; that kings and courts are nothing 
without them; that they revel amid ‘‘the pomp, pride, and 
circumstance” of glorious war; and stand forth in bold re- 
lief in every department of civil subordination. It is to be 
deplored that such is the fact; but while crime and folly con- 
tinue to predominate in the affairs of men, they will be found 
to swell the pages of those who attempt to exhibit correct 
pictures of human nature. 

In describing the American Backwoodsmen, a class of men 
peculiar to our country, I thought it proper to introduce, 
among other authentic anecdotes, the story of the Harps. 
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My object was, to display, as well the extraordinary suffer- 
ings to which the earliest emigrants to the western country 
were exposed, as the courage with which they met and re- 
pelled those hardships. When we know that the state of 
Kentucky was settled by the farmers of Virginia and North 
Carolina, we are at a loss to discover by what process a race 
of husbandmen were suddenly transformed into a bold and ad- 
venturous military people. The toils of the chase, or the 
mere labour of subduing the forest, were not of themselves 
calculated to produce these traits of character, without the 
addition of some other more powerful causes. The history 
of Kentucky is fruitful in interesting events, which awakened 
the courage, and exercised the ingenuity of her citizens, 
while they implanted that military spirit which is still a 
conspicuous feature in the character of that patriotic state: 
but these, it seems, are forbidden to us, because it has been 
just found out that a regard ‘for the morals of the commu- 
nity”’ renders it improper to disclose the ‘* barbarism”’ of the 
Indian, or the ‘‘ depravity” of the felon who flies for safety 
toa frontier. These researches may,—or they may not— 
“‘ manifest a vitiated taste;’’ the public will decide that ques- 
tion. But if the Editor of the ‘‘ Cincinnati Literary Gazette,’ 
will peruse that chapter of Tristram Shandy, which contains 
the maxim “ de gustibus, &c.,’’ | am sure that it will not only 
put him in a better humour for the time being, than he could 
possibly have been when he penned the unlucky scrap which 
has produced these remarks, but that he will rise from the pe- 
rusal with the wise determination to exercise more forbearance 
in future towards the literary palates of his cotemporaries. If 
I am to he allowed to speculate upon the peculiarities of my 
fellow citizens, I must claim the privilege of managing my case 
according to my own judgment; but whenever [ shall be found 
attempting, without provocation and without justice, to stain 
the reputation of any individual in society, with a charge so 
serious as that of intentional falsehood, I will freely acknow- 
ledge a deficiency of greater importance than that of a per- 
verted taste. Bad taste may produce an unfortunate selec- 
tion, or an unskilful management of topics; but w7//ul mis- 
chief originates in bad manners, and depravity of heart. 

As to the “ authenticity” of the story of the Harps—it will 
be found to be fully established by the testimony which ac- 
companies this letter. This is afforded by two editorial pa- 
ragraphs, written by gentlemen, whose personal acquaint- 
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ance with that part of Kentucky, ‘‘ happens’’ to be quite 4s 
intimate as that of Mr. Foote. ‘* The Columbian”? is publish- 
ed in Henderson county, Kentucky, where most of the enor- 
mities in question were perpetrated. ‘‘ The Illinois Gazette’’ 
is printed at Shawneetown, within a day’s ride from the spot 
where the ferocious career of these desperadoes was terminat- 
ed. The advantages which these gentlemen possess in regard 
to making inguwiries “ among the early settlers,” are certainly 
equal to those of the Cincinnati Editor; and I think it will 
be admitted that their researches have been rather more for- 
tunate as to results than his. They are quite as certain, and 
positive, in their assertions as Mr. Foote—/e denounces the 
story as a downright falsehood palmed upon the public under 
the guise of truth, and this upon Ais own personal acquaint- 
ance with the subject, corroborated by inquiries which he 
professes to have made; while ¢hey speak of it as a matter of 
general notoriety which hundreds of witnesses can attest. 
There is, however, this marked distinction between the wit- 
nesses,—that those who support the affirmative side of the 
question, offer their testimony in defence of a writer who is 
rudely asssulted, while in the harmless occupation of amusing 
the public, and of an editor who is charged with an offence 
which, if it exisis, lies at another’s door, and they speak of 
matters which transpired within their own neighbourhood; 
while the negative witness is the accuser, who caunot possi- 
bly have any better ground for asserting that certain events 
did not take place, than that he, Mr. Foote, of Cincinnati, 
never saw, nor heard of them! Now it is very unkind in this 
editor, not to allow me to tell any anecdotes but such as he 
happens to be acquainted with. - If all the readers of the Port 
Folio, were equally fastidious, I should be confined to twice- 
told tales, and vex the ear of Mr. Oldschool, more than a 
whole tribe of sonnet-mongers. 

For my own part, I can only say, that during a residence 
of five years in this vicinity, I have heard all the particulars 
which | have narrated in relation to the Harps, frequently re- 
peated, by persons of undoubted veracity; and that I believe 
them to be strictly true. So far from exaggerating, I have 
suppressed a number of incidents which would have swelled 
my letter to an inconvenient size. I will now add another 
anecdote of these bandits, which discloses the first act of 
atrocity known to haye been committed by them in Ken- 
tucky, 
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In the autumn of the year 1779, a young gentleman, named 
Langford, of a respectable family in Mecklinburg county, 
Virginia, set out from his own state, for Kentucky, with the 
intention of passing through the wilderness, as it was then 
ealled, by the route generally known as Boon’s Trace. On 
reaching the vicinity of the wilderness, a mountainous, and 
unichabited tract, which at that time separated the settled parts 
of Virginia from those of Kentucky, he stopped to breakfast 
at a public house near Big Rockcastle river, kept by a person 
whose name,I think, was White. While breakfast was pre- 
paring, the Harps and their women came up. Their appear- 
ance denoted poverty, with but little regard to cleanliness; 
two very indifferent horses, with some bags swung across 
them, and a rifle gun or two,.composed nearly their whole 
equipage. They were entire strangers in that neighbourhood, 
and, like Mr. Langford, were about to cross the wilderness 
into Kentucky. When breakfast was served up, the landlord, 
as was customary at such places, in those times, invited all 
the persons who were assembled in the common, and perhaps, 
the only room of his little inn, to sit down; but the Harps 
declined, alleging their want of money as the reason. Lang- 
ford, who was of a lively, generous, disposition, on hearing 
this, invited them to partake of the meal, at his expense. 
They accepted. the invitation and breakfasted heartily. When 
they had thus refreshed themselves, and were about to renew 
their journey, Mr. Langford called for the bill, and in the 
act of discharging it, imprudently displayed a handful of 
silver. They then set out together. . A few days after, some 
men who were conducting a drove of cattle, to Virginia, by 
the same road which had been travelled by Mr. Langford and 
the Harps, had arrived within a few miles of Big Rockcastle 
river, when their cattle took fright, and quitting the road, 
rushed down a hill into the woods. In collecting them, the 
drovers discovered the dead body of a man concealed behind 
a log, and covered with brush and leaves. It was now evi- 
dent that the cattle had been alarmed by the smell of blood 
in the road, and as the body also exhibited marks of violence, 
it was at once suspected that a murder had been perpetrated 
but recently. The corpse was taken to the same house where 
the Harps had breakfasted, and recognised to be that of Mr. 
Langford, whose name was marked upon several parts of his 
dress. Suspicion immediately fell upon the Harps who were 
pursued, and apprehended near the Crab Orchard. They 
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were taken to the house of Mr. Joseph Ballenger, at Stanford, 
the seat of justice for Lincoln county, where they were tried 
and committed by an inquiring court, and sent to Danville for 
safe-keeping, and probably for trial, as the system of district 
courts, was then in operation in Kentucky. Previous to the 
time of trial, they made their escape from jail, and proceeded 
to Henderson county. No doubt existed of their guilt, as the 
pocket-book and money of Mr. Langford were found in their 
possession. The Cincinnati Editor may not ‘‘ happen’’ to 
have heard this circumstance related, but it is nevertheless a 
veritable history. 

Of the sneering tone, and character, of the remarks of the 
Cincinnati Literary Gazette, I shall take but little notice. 
The comparison which is suggested between the present 
Editor of the Port Folio, and “ the lamented Dennie,’”’ was 
as unnecessary, as it is uncandid, and inappropriate—Mr. 
Dennie founded a weekly miscellany, devoted to politics and 
literature,—the present Mr. Oldschool, conducts a monthly 
journal which is confined to di/erature exclusively; and the 
great alteration in the public taste, within the last twenty- 
five years, has induced such changes in the plan of the Port 
Folio, as to render it a very different work in many respeets, 
in the hands of its present editor, from that which Mr. Den- 
nie established. Yours, &c. 

The writer of the * Letlers from the West.’’ 





From the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 


“« While on this subject, we cannot refrain from expressing 
some surprise, as well as regret, that a public journal, having 
the pretensions of the PORT FOLIO, should have introduc- 
ed into its pages such an article as the history of the Harps, 
which appeared in one of its numbers a few months since. 
The horrible details concerning these men, are given as au- 
thentic. Now we happen to be personally acquainted in 
that part of Kentucky, where these monsters in human shape, 
are said to have perpetrated their depredations upon society. 
We have made inquiries upon the subject, among the early 
settlers; and although we will not venture to say, that no such 
men as the Harps were known in that state, yet we have no 
hesitation in asserting that their history, as published in the 
Port Folio, is unworthy of belief. If there be any truth at 
all in the statement, it is so entirely lost in the fiction with 
which it is surrounded, as to be beneath attention. The pre- 
sent conductors of the Port Folio, a work, the very mention 
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of which recals to the American people, the name of the 
chaste, classical, and lamented Dennie, cannot shelter them- 
selves behind the authenticity of the history of the Harps. 
To draw from the regions of romance, such disgusting sketches 
of human depravity and barbarism, manifests either a vitiated 
taste, or a total disregard for the morals of the community.”’ 


From the Illinois Gazette: printed at Shawneetown, 
Illinois. 

“ The Harps. The Cincinnati Literary Gazette of May 28th, 
contains an editorial article, denying the authenticity of the ac- 
count of these murderers.and horse-thieves, which lately ap- 
peared in the Port Folio, of Philadelphia, and from thence 
has been transferred into several other journals. The account 
may, or may not be exact in all its particulars, but in regard 
to its substantial features, we believe it may be attested by 
living witnesses of the most undoubted veracity, and placed 
altogether upon as good a foundation for belief, as many other 
less wonderful tales, connected with the early history of Ken- 
tucky. There are persons living in this county, whom we 
have heard recount the story of the Harps with great minute- 
ness, and the place is sti!l pointed out, op the plantation of 
Mr. Potts, near the mouth of the Saline river, where they 
shot two or three persons in cold blood, by the fires where 
they had encamped. That there were such men, (which the 
Literary Gazette seems also to doubt) there can be no man- 
ner of question. The depravity and bloodshed which mark- 
ed their existence, and the manner of their death—having 
been hunted down by a roused community—are circumstances 
too strongly impressed upon the recollection of our early set- 
tlers, to be contradicted at this day.”’ 


From the Columbian—printed at Henderson, Kentucky. 


‘¢ We publish this week, two extracts, one from the Port 
Folio, a journal of high literary standing and character, con- 
taining the history of some transactions which occurred in 
this county many years since; the other from the Cincinnati 
Literary Gazette, denying its correctness, and censuring the 
conductors of the Port Folio, for palming upon its readers a 
romantic fiction ‘ unworthy of belief,’ and calculated to vitiate 
the taste and ‘ morals of the community.” However it may 
be regretted, that such monsters as the Harps ever should have 
existed, to disgrace humanity, yet it is an uncontrovertible 
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fact, that they murdered a Mrs. Stegal in Henderson, and 
fired the house in which she resided; that her husband and 
some of his friends pursued and killed Big Harp, cut off his 
head, and stuck it up in the fork of a tree, by the side of a 
road, which is to this day, by the inhabitants of the county, 
called ‘ Harp’s Head road.’ Some of the party who were 
present when Harp was taken, are yet living in this county, 
and are personally known to us; nearly all of our old settlers 
are familiar with the details of this transaction, and the cha- 
racters of the Harps, and concur in representing them as 
men of malignant feelings, who perpetrated their horrid enor- 
mities, rather from a love of crime, than a desire of gain. 

‘‘ The account published in the Port Folio is correct in every’ 
essential point—it is only the current traditions of the coun- 
try collected together, and arranged in proper form. The 
editors of the Port Folio, can easily shelter themselves behind 
the ‘ authenticity’ of that account; but how, or behind what, 
the editor of the Cincinnati Literary Gazette, after his po- 
sitive and shameless denial, will shelter Azmsel/, we are ut- 
terly unable to discover; for if he should again happen to 
Visit this country, we can show him some of the men who 
pursued the Harps, and killed one of them, and are well ac- 
quainted with the principal circumstances in their career, which 
indeed are so currently reported and believed, that any one 
who was ever acquainted here, must have heard an account, 


yery different from the one he has published, as being exclu- 
sively the truth.”’ 


To the Editor of the Port Folio. 
Sir, 


At the instance of a friend, I have drawn up a statement, 
relative to the character and conduct of two brothers, by the 
name of Harp, who about twenty-seven years ago, excited 
universal alarm in the southern part of Kentucky, and the 
adjacent parts of Tennessee. The facts which common re- 
port charged upon these persons, has left on my mind per- 
haps more than an ordinary impression, in consequence of 
circumstances in which I was immediately concerned. 

About the time alluded to, I had occasion to visit Clarks- 
ville, on the Cumberland river. Before I left the vicinity of 
Maysville, in Kentucky, where I then resided, I had re- 
peatedly heard of the dreadful outrages committed by the 
Harps, directly in the neighbourhood, through which I was 
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obliged to pass. It was said, that they robbed the cabins of 
the frontier settlers, in the absence of the heads of families, 
and then set fire to them: that they often murdered women 
and children, and wherever in their rambles they met a man 
alone, he was sure to fall a victim to their barbarity. At that 
time the settlements south of Green river, and along the 
Cumberland river were much scattered; frequently fifteen or 
twenty miles of wilderness intervening between them. As I 
was then but a lad, and took my journey alone, it may readi- 
ly be supposed that I felt some apprehension for my 

My only consolation was, that the governor of Kentucky, 
it was said, had offered a reward of one thousand dollars for 
their apprehension, and it was probable they would be taken 
before I should reach the field of their operations. 

Lest, however, it might be my misfortune to fall in with 
them, and taking it for granted that if I did, I should surely 
fall by their hands, 1 provided myself with a small pocket 
pistol, resolving to make a sacrifice of one of them, should I 
find escape impossible. Thus equipt I proceeded on my jour- 
ney. In about four or five days I found myself in the bar- 
rens of Kentucky; and at the distance of, perhaps, ten miles 
from the dripping spring, a place of great notoriety, on ac- 
count of the murders often committed near there by the In- 
dians, not many years before. As you approach this spring, 
in going from Lexington, Kentucky, towards Nashville, or 
Clarksville, on the Cumberland, you are presented with a 
high ridge on your right, extending many miles in one view. 
It is the highland skirting the north side of Green river. At 
the same time, you cast your eye in every other direction, 
over an apparently interminable plane. Knowing that I had 
now approached pretty near to the neighbourhood where 
many of those deeds of horror had been perpetrated by the 
Harps, 1 kept a good look out. My attention for some time, 
had been particularly directed to the highlands on my right, 
supposing it probable, that if the Harps were in that region, 
they would be most likely to watch the road from an emi- 
nence, and if any prey hove in sight, they would suddenly 
rush into the plain, and seize upon it. But to my great as- 
tonishment and alarm, I was unexpectedly struck with the 
appearance of three men, approaching me at a considerable © 
distance in front, and in the very path I was traversing. 


‘“‘ Now,”’ thought I, “ these may be the Harps, and if so, my 
time to live is likely to be short.” 
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I did not at first, owing to their great distance from me, 
observe that they were all armed with rifles; but on their ap- 
proaching nearer, this discovery left but little doubt, that the 
evil I had so much dreaded, was absolutely at hand. My 
resolution not to die unrevenged, now occurred to me. Ac- 
cordingly I picked my flint, and put in fresh priming, and 
having as I supposed, insured a regular discharge, I placed 
the pistol in my right hand cocked, and concealed in that 
manner, in my jacket pocket, holding the bridle with my 
left. I had now approached so near, as to distinguish the 
clothing, and general appearance of the party. Their horses 
were jaded and thin in flesh; their clothing ragged and dirty, 
and their complexion pale and squalid. Their hair appa- 
rently long uncombed, and beards unshaven. In a word, 
their whole appearance was exactly what I should have ex- 
pected, in the persons of the Harps. Their number, too, for 
they were often represented as three brothers, was precisely 
adapted to the completion of the picture. 

Whilst they were making their approach to me, and after 
their distinctive character had become visible, I had come to 
a determination that, as a last effort to escape death, I would, 
if time and opportunity were afforded, make them an offer to 
become one of their party, with a view to escape from them 
on the first opportunity. By representing to them that I had 
become disgusted with civil society, and had been desirous to 
join them, ever since [ had heard of their manner of life, I 
hoped to ingratiate myself into their favour. In this state of 
mind, and prepared for the worst, I continued my horse in a 
steady jog until we met. They were travelling in Indian 
file and in close order When the head of the foremost horse 
met that of mine, both parties seemed disinclined to turn out, 
and both suddenly stopped. I looked a few seconds on the 
party, and their whole appearance, as I have above described 
it, assured me they were the Harps. [In pursuance of my 
previous determination, to cultivate their favour, I spoke to 
the man in front, and asked him if they had seen any thing 
of the Harps, intending if it had been answered affirmatively 
as I expected, by the reply, ‘‘ we are the Harps,”’ at once to 
express my pleasure at meeting them; and in the manner be- 
fore stated, offer myself as an associate. But judge of my de- 
lightful disappointment, when one of the party clapped his 
hand on a bag, which was thrown across his horse, and re- 
plied, “ here is the head of one of them.”’ This led to a free 
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conversation between us, in which they related to me that, 
induced by the offer of one thousand dollars, by the governor 
of Kentucky, they had been three weeks in the woods, in 
pursuit of the Harps; that one or two of them had been sick 
on their tour; that they had been the whole time exposed to 
fatigue and hunger, their clothing unchanged, and beards un- 
shaven. Thus their singular, and to me alarming, appearance 
was accounted for. I rode along side of the bag, wherein it 
was said the head was deposited, and the person in possession 
of it, by the pressure of his hands about it, showed me its 
form, I inquired into the particulars of the capture of Harp, 
and where the brother was. The most that I now distinctly 
recollect, is, that on the same expedition, the surviving bro- 
ther received a wound, but escaped. Two days after this 
occurrence, and within about twenty-five miles of Clarks- 
ville on the Cumberland river, as I approached the end of my 
journey, and in a deep forest, I met three women on horse- 
back, whose peculiarity of appearance, connected with their 
travelling alone at such a time, in that particular neighbour- 
hood, induced me to believe, they were the wives of those 
monsters who had given me so much uneasiness. Having 
learned that one Harp was still living, I travelled some dis- 
tance, after passing these women, under apprehension that I 
should be met by him in their rear. But fortunately my 
journey was unmolested. On my return, I dined in Danville, 
Kentucky, where the story of the Harps, embracing their 
multiplied cruelties, and the capture and death of the one 
whose head I was shown the form of in the bag, was fami- 
liar to every one about the tavern at which I stopped. Here 
also, I was then informed, that the three women, who had 
passed for the wives of the Harps, were then confined in the 
county jail. 

I have also an imperfect recollection of the story of the 
other Harp, being hung at Natchez or Orleans. It was said 
that a large reward being offered for the head of Mason, a 
notorious captain of banditti, who not long before had infest- 
ed the road from Natchez to Kentucky, and by whom many 
robberies and murders had been committed; this Harp found 
means to discover Mason’s retreat, murdered him, cut off his 
head, and took it to Natchez in the bow of his canoe, rolled 
up in blue clay, (or mud) to prevent putrefaction: that after 
receiving his reward, he was recognised by a citizen of Ken- 
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tucky, who had been robbed by him whilst he was attached 
to Mason’s party: and that he was seized, tried, and executed. 

Thus, sir, have I hastily drawn a sketch of the facts, which 
are On my memory, relating to these unhappy men. It can- 
not be expected that, at this distance of time, they should be 
correct in every particular, but I have given them, as they 
have often occurred to me during a lapse of nearly thirty 
years, and am I confident they are substantially true. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 


3d Aug. 1825. DANIEL ROE. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Ir appears from the calculations, in the Report on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, p. 38, that to supply the quantity 
of water required for the reservoirs, it will be necessary to 
drain a country equal in extent to 70.18 square miles, which 
is supposed to be at command. According to Sutcliff it 

appears that not much more than one third of downfall water 
will pass into a reservoir, made in the most favourable ground, 
and that during the summer months the water of reservoirs 
will sink one inch per day. See Sutcliff, p. 77, et seg. 

Now, a reduction of one inch per day for three months, 
will amount to seven feet six inches. This, for the surface 
of the reservoirs required for the canal in question, and at a 
slope used in the report for its calculation, will amount to 
3,327,400 cubic yards. Taking the proportion of water 
drained into a reservoir, as ascertained by Suécliff, there 
will be collected from the space assumed, but 46,568,485 
cubic yards, instead of the 100 millions required. If from 
this we deduct the quantity lost as above stated, it will reduce 
the available water to 43,241,085 cubic yards, leaving a de- 
ficiency in the reservoirs of 56,758,915 cubie yards. To 
supply this deficiency above will require the draining of an 
extent equal to 81.95 square miles. Or, to supply the whole 
quantity considered as necessary for this canal, under its 
peculiarities of construction, that is a mass of 100 millions of 
eubie yards of water, an extent of country equal to 152.13 
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square miles will have to be drained. We are disposed to 
think it a very doubtful point if this extent can be command- 
ed for such a purpose on the summit of the Alleghany. 

Further. It appears that the summit level section is 41 
miles 718 yards long, and in that distance there is a rise and 
fall of 2,388 feet. This, divided into lifts of eight feet, will 
require 29S locks, and as each lock is to be 30, yards, it 
leaves for the length of the canal of the summit section 36 
miles 578 yards. These locks will require, (see Report, p. 39.) 
eight minutes for a passage through each, and supposing the 
boat to pass at the rate of two miles the hour on the canal 
part, it will require to pass the entire summit section of 41 
miles, about sixty hours, or five days, supposing twelve 
hours of day-light for each day. 

We cannot understand how the locks are to be arranged, 
but we fear very much from the great fall in so short a dis- 
tance on the eastern side, that many will have to be collected 
or joined together, forming a continued succession of steps. 
When so arranged the delay of a passage is much increased, 
and also the quantity of water consumed. 

A well constructed rail road over this section, would ena- 
ble the passage to be acco nplished in much less time, be less 
expensive than a tunnel and so many locks, in so short a 
distance, and so many costly reservoirs; would be sooner 
completed, and would remove all apprehensions about the 
certainty of the passage, as affected by the supply of water, 
the sufficiency of which may be considered extremely 
doubtful. 

In England locks are constructed, we may say, entirely of 
stone and iron. In many cases even the gates are of cast 
iron. ‘Timber is rarely used, and the reasons are, the ex- 
treme difficulty of procuring it in sufficient quantities; its 
costliness, and inferior durability to other materials. But 
though inferior in durability to stone or iron, yet, in those 
countries in which timber can be procured as cheap as it can 
be in ours, these objections to its use are no longer tenable, as 
the difference of cost is so great, that it will admit of an en- 
tire renewal of the materials at periodical times, and still be 
more economical. The objections therefore to the use of 
wooden locks, drawn from precedents of constructions in 
England, are entirely inapplicable to the state of things in 
our country, and most happily so, as it enables us to con- 
struct canals at a cheaper rate than any other people. 

AUGUST, 1825.—No. 280. 17 
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Locks of good hewn stone and well constructed, cannot be 
delivered from the artizan’s hands and leave a living profit, at 
less than 1000 dollars the foot rise, but wooden locks well 
constructed, can be delivered for 200 dollars. We have un- 
derstood that offers have been made at 150. The capital 
employed in the first instance is worth sixty dollars a year, 
in the second, twelve. The mere difference of interest, 
(per foot of lift,) between the two kinds of locks in a course 
of five years, will be 240 dollars in favour of the wood, or 
forty dollars more than their original cost. There would 
therefore be an evident saving of money, if the locks had 
to be renewed every five years. But experience in the use 
of locks has proved, that the gates, which are the parts most 
used, and the most subject to destruction, will last about 
fifteen years, before a new gate will be required. Applying 
this period of duration to the locks, how great does it not 
make the advantage of wood over stone. Should we, how- 
ever, limit the duration to ten years, wood is still far more 
economical than stone, as we have seen that wood will admit 
of a renewal every five years. But we believe there can be 
little doubt, that a well constructed wood iock will last from 
fifteen to twenty years. 

They have also various advantages over stone in addition. 
to the economy of the first cost. They are not liable to in- 
jury from frost: they can be repaired in winter when the 
canal is not in use: they are subject to less serious conse- 
quences from a leak than stone locks, in which latter the 
crevice continually increases by the action of the water until 
the lock is finally overthrown: they can be repaired when 
overthrown from any accident, with less delay than stone 
locks: they are more ;easily made water tight, and more 
workmen can be procured capable of making these, than good 
stone locks: they are not liable to crack and become destroy- 
ed from any inequalities in the foundation, as stone locks are: 
they admit, during seasons of active commerce, of temporary 
repairs, without loss of time, and are sufficiently durable to 
continue until the use of the canal is interrupted by frost; but 
serious accidents to stone locks, require much time to repair, 
and when at seasons admitting of active navigation, affect by 
these delays the profits of the canal and the commerce of the 
country. They injure less and receive less injury from con- 
cussions with passing boats. 

They are also, on account of the cheap rate at which they 
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admit a canal to be constructed, another among the many ad- 
vantages of canals over rail roads, which latter are at best but 
a substitute, where canals are inadequate to the intercourse 
intended to be maintained, either from faults of construction, 
or a deficient supply of water, or local difficulties like those of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal summit. 

The subject of rail roads is becoming one of so much in- 
terest, and of so much discussion also, that a few words upon 
them may not be unacceptable. In the essays upon this topic, 
generally, there appears asingular unfairness. Rail roads are 
supposed under the most favourable circumstances: canals 
under the most unfavourable. The expenses of the former are 
stated on the most simple construction; of the latter, with all 
the complication of locks, tunnels, deep cutting, embankments, 
culverts, aqueducts, &. Nowa comparison to be fair should 
be under similar circumstances, and of similar localities. If you 
take the most favourable case of a rail road, and suppose a 
single track to cost about 5000 dollars the mile, you should also 
take the most favourable and simple cutting of a canal, when 
you can with safety put the cost of the latter at 3000 dollars. 

A single track, is, however, of such limited utility, that it is 
idle to propose it asa means of intercourse—the least num- 
ber is a double track, or going and returning track. Taking 
the surface of the earth as we find it, we have no average es- 
timate from an author of standing, for a double track of one 
mile in extent, of less than 50001. sterling, or about 22,000 
dollars. The average cost of the New York Canal is stated 
at 17,000 dollars the mile, leaving a difference of 5000 dollars 
per mile in favour of the canal. 

It is also agreed by all writers upon these subjects that one 
set of rails admits of but one kind of travelling, and that for 
stage coaches and mails a second set would have to be laid. 
This would increase the expense about one half, and increase 
the cost of the rail road to 33,000 dollars per mile. The 
cost of a canal fifty feet wide at its surface, and six feet deep, 
would not, it is well known, exceed in any extent in which 
it might have a usual average of good and bad ground, 3000 
dollars the mile, still less than the rail road by 30,000 dollars, 
But in a canal of this width and depth, boats can move with- 
out injury to its sides, at a rate of six miles the hour, and 
which notwithstanding all that is said by some of our essayists 
about the great velocity of travelling on a rail road, is yet 
laid down as the maximum of a profitable rail road speed—a 
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greater, being at the expense of the horse. Moreover a 
canal isa road of innumerable tracks, and offers comparatively 
no impediments to boats passing and repassing each other. 
But this cannot be permitted on rail roads—a carriage must 
maintain its relative position to the end of its journey. 

The fact alone of their having been always confined to so 
limited a use in England, where they have been so long known, 
and where there is no lack of ingenuity in the profitable 
employment of capital, while these more expensive canals 
have been constructed, is certainly reasonable ground for 
the supposition, that there are inconveniences attending their 
extensive use, which more than counterbalance the economy 
of the first cost, should this even be as great as is stated. As 
auxiliaries to canals, they are without doubt of great utility, 
or as substitutes where water cannot be obtained. But as a 
means of maintaining an active commercial intercourse, in 
any case in which a canal can be constructed and supplied 
with sufficient water, their usefulness is extremely doubtful. 

They do not admit of the variety of speed which can be 
employed on a canal of proper dimensions, nor can lumber 
or live stock be transported on them, or any article of much 
bulk without great inconvenience. 

And their advantage of velocity is much lessened by en- 
larging the canal, as it is a fact well known that the horse, 
whose speed is limited to from two to three miles on a canal 
of twenty feet width, will move the same load with ease, at 
a rate of from four to six and faster, on a canal of fifty feet 
in width, and proportionably deep, and without injury to its 
banks. 

We are not inimical to rail roads, but we consider every 
invention as having a limit of utility, beyond which it will 
always prove disadvantageous to extend it. We also think 
that the present feeling on this subject has more of zeal than 
discretion, and that a few cautionary remarks may excite a 
more critical investigation, before this feeling shall have 
extended itself into costly and ruinous experiments. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A TOUR THROUGH EUROPE. 


(Continued from p. 67.) 


SAliz-les-bains,in Savoy. 

Here we are established for some time. The countess 
came for amusement, but I fear she will not be able to par- 
take of any, being seriously indisposed by a neglected cold. 
This i3 quite a small place, but most romantically situated on 
the Alps, near to the lake Bourget, which communicates with 
the Rhone. It is embosomed in those mountains, some of 
which are capped with snow; forming a singular contrast with 
the neighbouring verdure, and presenting at once all the drea- 
riness of winter, with the bloom and luxuriance of summer. 
It has been a bathing-place since the days of the Romans, of 
whom many vestiges yet remain. There is a triumphal arch, 
and a temple of Diana, now used as a stable! The inscrip- 
tions are still visible. In a cellar, in digging, the remains of 
Roman baths were discovered. 

Here, are also the remains of the castle, built at the time 
that Savoy belonged to the Burgundians. We visited, yes- 
terday, a cataract as much celebrated for a shocking catastro- 
phe connected with it, as for its own superlative horrors. 
You may recollect to have read the account in a Philadelphia 
paper. ‘There appears to have been originally, an immense 
mountain of rocks, now separated by some violent convulsion 
of nature from the base to its summit, from whicli descend 
the waters of several streams, eddying and tumbling from 
ledge to ledge, the attrition of which, from century to cen- 
tury, has worn them into cavities of. great depth, and form- 
ed natural arches, through which the waters foam and froth 
with an overwhelming noise. About nine years ago, Hor- 
tense, the wife of Louis Bonaparte, accompanied by her dame- 
de-compagnie, the baroness de Broc, a handsome woman, 
about twenty-five, came to see this frightful place. The lat- 
ter lady in stepping across a chasm, slipped and fell, and in 
a moment was whirled from rock to rock, by the contending 
torrents, till she reached the bottom! A countryman, with a 
rope tied round his body, immediately descended and actually 
got hold of the unfortunate lady, but was himself drawn in 
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by the weight and nearly drowned! Had he succeeded, she 
could not have been saved, for when taken out soon after- 
wards, the skull was broken, probably in the first fall. The 
queen Hortense erected a monument on the spot where the 
baroness fell. 

I have been to a bail with the countess. I was dressed 
plainly, but as much as that lady or any other present. It 
is considered ungenteel to be much dressed ata bath ball.* I 
wore a small-sprigged muslin, with a lead-coloured watered 
sash, fastened in front with a steel buckle—this is very fash- 
jonable. My hair was handsomely dressed, exactly like that of 
the countess, by her valet-de-chambre. You must know, the 
valets all know how to dress their ladies’ hair. The coun- 
tess never dresses her own. I did not wish to go to the ball, 
but she insisted, and I complied. 

ist August, 1822.—My pupil and myself have been to 
Chamberry, the capital of Savoy; the countess was too much 
indisposed to accompany us. It ‘is a gloomy place, and 
has nothing worth speaking of, unless it be the salubrity 
of the air—a most valuable treasure! Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague says, she had reason to believe the air of Chamberry 
was the best in the world, from the health and long life of the 
inhabitants; and a lady observed to us the other day, that of 
all the places she had ever been in she had never seen so 
many very old people, and such universally cheerful and eon- 
tented countenances. 

I have just returned from an interesting excursion to the 
ruins of a Roman town. It is about three miles from this 
place; the road so bad that I was several times on the point 
of returning. One of our horses was lamed by the stones. 

There is indeed nothing but ruins of all sorts of structures, 
except one inhabited house, which is occupied in the summer 
months by the count and countess de Crecy, who own it. 
Whilst we were clambering amongst the ruins, we were join- 
ed by a very respectable looking old lady, who proved to be 
the countess de C. herself. She informed me that this do- 
main had been in her family for six hundred years, and had 
been gained by conquest in the wars, against aduke Amadee 
of Savoy. She supposed it had by degrees sunk into ruin, 
from its inaccessible position. She said, that although ori- 


* Our ladies love to copy European fashions: they will show much good 
sense in adopting this opinion and practice.--Ep. P. F. 
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ginally a Roman town, yet none of the ruins standing, are of 
so ancient a date; but that all the pieces of marble, whose in- 
scriptions prove them to have been Roman, have been care- 
fully collected for the gratification of the curious. She ac- 
cordingly conducted us to the spot, and I took her word for 
the explanation. Some were the facades of temples, some 
were of triumphal arches, and others of tomb-stones. One had 
an inscription quite legible. Two affectionate sons had placed 
that stone, as a mark of respect to an exemplary mother. 
The date was two thousand years back. 

The countess’s bad health confines her almost wholly to the 
house, but the little girl and myself ramble out every day, 
weather permitting, sometimes in the carriage, sometimes on 
asses—the fashionable manner of riding here—but oftener on 
foot. I delight in climbing these mountains, sometimes in 
places so slippery that I fall back three steps out of four, at 
others we mount almost by natural steps in the rocks. J 
make a point of peeping into all the cottages, and talking 
with the peasants—but alas! I find no romantic innocence, 
wit, or beauty—their houses are filthy and themselves stupid. 

August, 20. Since writing the above I have been very ill. 
I can give you no idea of the kindness and attention I re- 
ceived from the servants. The countess was herself indis- 
posed—and the child was tormenting to me, for nothing will 
induce her mother to leave her a moment alone with the 
waiting-maid. She is so singularly strict in this respect, 
that she does not allow a servant to speak to her. In four 
days we leave this place for Geneva. 

Geneva, October 1. 1 take up my pen to-day, to have an 
uninterrupted conversation with you—when I write I ima- 
gine myself talking to you—for the countess and her daugh- 
ter have gone to spend the day with no less a person thao 
the queen of Sweden, who has a seat about sixteen miles from 
town. The countess has a large circle of acquaintance, all of 
them of the highest title, and the humble gouvernante has 
sometimes the honor of conversing with dukes and princes, 
(but not of royal blood) because she possesses two advan- 
tages; those of being an American, and speaking Spanish. An 
American governess is uncommon, and they cannot conceive 
how a woman of our nation, can be sufficiently instructed to 
educate the only child of the countess de A. Few speak the 
Spanish language, and those who do, are glad of an opportunity 
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of showing it. Although the queen of Sweden actually ho- 
nours the countess by coming to see her, yet as such great 
people never make their appearance till ten o’clock, it is not 
likely that I shall see her, for, according to rule, I retire with 
my pupil at nine. But the place where I receive the most 
heart-felt satisfaction, is in the domestic circle of Mr. Capt’s 
family. I play chess with him, and I listen with delight to 
Mrs. C., from whom I have obtained a great deal of useful 
mstruction. She is actually the most sensible woman I ever 
heard speak. Here I have met with several of our most re- 
spectable countrymen, and have heard their most interesting 
conversation. Of these are Mr. C. of Boston, and Messrs. R. 
and B. of New York. The last mentioned gentleman has 
been travelling during the last three years in Egypt, Asia, 
and Greece, and combines with the most amiable manners, 
an astonishing fund of information. His anecdotes, his de- 
scriptions of the countries he travelled through, and his en- 
lightened observations, made his conversation very enter- 
taining; and the regret was universal when the “ hour of part- 
ing’? came. The afternoon being fine, these gentlemen had 
walked out, and intended returning in the same manner, but 
were prevented by a heavy rain; I had therefore the plea- 
sure of offering them seats in my carriage, which they gladly 
accepted. On another occasion I dined at Mr. C.’s, in com- 
pany with a young gentleman from New York, named C***, 
who is gone to pass the winter at Rome. I shall be glad to 
renew the acquaintance there if we go to that place. The 
rides in the environs of Geneva, are the most beautiful and 
various that can be imagined. We go out about one, and re- 
turn at four or five, and are almost always accompanied by 
prince B..... , an intimate acquaintance of the countess.” 
He is remarkably pleasant, and rather witty. The amiable 
behaviour of these two persons, make me forget my station— 
for their conversation is as much addressed to me as to each 
other. Indeed, on the part of the lady, it is never otherwise 
—she makes a point of distinguishing, and drawing me out 
in every company. I mention these trifles, for your satisfac- 
tion,. that you may understand what are the pretensions I 
make to a great deal of comfort, and enjoyment. Geneva is 
said to have been settled so early as fifty years after the siege 


* Since married to her.—id. P. F. 
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of Troy. I need not tell you that Rousseau, Le Sage, Neckar 
and his wife, and our Mr. Gallatin, are amongst the great 
characters which it has produced. 

Madame Rewbell (Miss Pascault of Baltimore) lives with 
her husband and three children at Vesoul.. Prince B...., 
who has an estate in that neighbourhood, and is on intimate 
terms in her family, tells me she is very much esteemed— 
that her account of America, as well as her agreeable self, 
have prepossessed him much in our favour. These particu- 
lars will be interesting to Mrs. F. as these ladies are of her 
acquaintance. 

It was my intention upon leaving Geneva, to continue my 
journal in the manner commenced in the preceding sheets: 
but there was so much to be seen, that I never had a leisure 
moment, except when too much overcome with fatigue. The 
impressions I received, however, were so powerful, that I 
shall be able to give you as faithful a description, as though 
I had done it on the spur of the moment. So highly did I 
enjoy this journey, that I am afraid I shall derive more plea- 
sure in detailing, than you will in reading it: for language is 
totally inadequate to give the faintest idea of the many mag- 
nificent objects which Italy presents to the traveller. The 
pen of one of superior talents, would fail in rendering it jus- 
tice; of course mine must fall very far short of success. I 
will commence with our departure from Geneva, on the 12th 
of November, but must tell you before I start, that I had re- 
called to my recollection all my dormant knowledge of its 
history, both ancient and modern, which, having combined 
with my lately acquired and hard-studied information, en- 
abled me fully to understand, feel, and appreciate all that I 
saw. 7 
The first day we wound along the Savoy side of the lake, 
which does not yield in beauty to the Swiss side, already de- 
scribed. On the second day we entered the Swiss canton, 
called the Valais, through which winds the Rhone, before it 
enters the lake of Geneva. There is a savage wildness in 
this valley that is very imposing. On each side rise the Alps, 
in immense chains, on the north, separating it from the other 
Swiss cantons; and on the south, from Piedmont, forming an 
insurmountable barrier, which can only be “passed in four 
places; the mount Cenis, the Simplon, the mount St. Ber- 
nard, and Gothard. 

I can not resist saying something more of this remarkable 

AUGUST, 1825.—No. 280. 18 
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country. The Valais is from the source of the Rhone in 
mount Furea, to its entrance into the lake, in length thirty- 
six leagues, and in breadth less than one. Although in many 
places it is much wider, its entrance at St. Maurice, where 
we slept the first night, is so narrow, that when the door of 
the bridge at that place is shut, the entrance to the valley is 
completely closed. ‘The mountains on each side are the 
highest ridges of the Alps, their innumerable summits rise 
from eight to fourteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and upon these elevations, repose the most enormous 
glaciers, and fields of snow. We were shown the one from 
which, in the year , descended the torrents, (the uncom- 
mon heat of the summer having melted the glacier,) carrying 
havoc and destruction with them, and in their course bear- 
ing off trees, houses, people, cattle, &c. until they reached the 
lake. I recollect having read an account of it in Philadelphia. 
There are still to be seen immense trees; which were torn up 
at that time. This country is one of the coldest in winter, 
and hottest in summer, for the sun is almost excluded during 
the former, and in the latter the north wind cannot pass the 
mountain. Its productions are those of both hot and: cold 
climates. Its inhabitants are a mixture of people from all the 
surrounding nations. Here the German, French, and Italian 
languages are so mingled, that they form a complete jargon. 
These people would be entirely cut off from the rest of the 
world, if their province were not the only passage to Italy 
from France, Spain, and England, except the mount Cenis, 
which is on the Savoy side. At Sion, the capital, we only 
stopped to change horses; and I saw nothing remarkable but 
the women’s hats, which are very small, of straw, with very 
little crowns, and pinned on the back of the head; the sump- 
tuary laws forbid a woman to wear any other, even were she 
a queen. On leaving this place, the lover of ruins of old 
castles is amply gratified, for there are several perched, as it 
were, on the peaks of the surrounding heights, and seeming- 
ly as old as the mountains themselves! We arrived late at 
at Brieg, which is at the foot of the Simplon, the ascent of 
which we commenced the next morning, with six horses. 
it was but in ascending this mountain, that my imagination 
kept pace with our progress, and became exalted in propor- 
tion as we approached its summit, but was far from descend- 
ing in the same ratio. We were the whole day crossing, and 
arrived on the highest part about one o’clock. The road con- 
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structed by Bonaparte, is without exception the finest in the 
world. It is cut laterally out of the mountain, and is suffi- 
ciently wide to admit carriages to pass each other with ease. 
The inclination is so gentle, as to be scarcely perceptible, but 
it is the profound precipice on one side, and on the other the 
impending rocks and trees, hanging by so slender a hold that 
a breath would seem sufficient to detach them, which menace 
instant destruction, and cause one to shudder. 

The eye seeks in vain to repose on something to relieve its 
inquietude. The feelings are almost too agitated, to enjoy 
the sublime grandeur of the scene. Frequently the angles 
were so abrupt that our progress seemed arrested, when sud- 
denly turning, such a combination of beauties and horrors 
broke at once upon the eye, as to defy all description! Be- 
neath us lay, stretching as far as the eye could reach, the 
Valais, deeply marked by the sinuosities of the Rhone, which 
could be seen long after human beings had become indiscerna- 
ble, and houses, and even villages were reduced to a speck. 
Still we could distinguish the road above our heads, only 
marked by its slight railings, appearing and disappearing as 
it wound round the mountain. Around us in every direction 
the various snow-clad peaks with their glaciers rising in suc- 
cession, one above another, resembled an ocean frozen dur- 
ingastorm. And now the pine and cedar trees, began to be 
withered and branchless, till at length not a vestige of vege- 
tation was to be seen. As we gained the top the cold be- 
came intense, but we were well provided with flannels, pe- 
lises, mantles, socks, &c. However profoundly the mind 
may be moved, at the sight of these great wonders of nature, 
it is scarcely less deeply impressed with the power of man, 
when contemplating all the difficulties which were encoun- 
tered and surmounted in the construction of this astonishing 
work. There are several elegant bridges; and four galleries 
hewn out of the rocks, of ninety-five, one hundred and thir- 
ty, two hundred and fifteen, and six hundred and eighty- 
three feet in length. There are, at regular distances, houses of 
refuge for travellers, when overtaken by the tormento, which 
is a snow-storm, sc violent, that the wind whirls off every 
thing it meets in its way—these houses serve also for post- 
houses. On the summit of the mountain an elegant hospice 
was commenced, but never finished. About two hours after 
we began to descend, we came to the town of Simplon, where 
there is a good hotel. It is inconceivable, what can induce 
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any one to live in this desolate place, which is so completely 
encompassed with mountains, that it is deprived of the sun’s 
rays during seven months of the year, and the cold is intense 
—however, the inhabitants think themselves wedl off, being 
principally employed in the transportation of merchandise. 
Shortly after leaving the town we descended rapidly into a 
valley, of a peculiar and frightful character—it is so narrow, 
that there is only space for the river Doveria, (or rather tor- 
rent) and the road, which is partly cut out of rocks, and part- 
ly suspended over the foaming water—while on each side 
rise almost perpendicular mountains of gigantic rocks, to the 
height of two thousand feet. From these fall, occasionally, 
romantic cascades, and sometimes deep fissures sever the 
whole mass from top to bottom. But the depth is enveloped 
in profound obscurity, though the sound of rushing water in- 
dicates that there is a fall, the beauties of which has, perhaps, 
never been seen by humaneyes. The imagination cannot 
conceive any thing more appalling or dangerous, than this 
dark and gloomy abyss! When there is an accumulation of 
snow, the danger of crossing is much increased, and every 
winter there are many persons lost; the present one has been 
so uncommonly severe, that a greater number than usual have 
perished. I must not omit telling you, that we saw a great 
many shepherdesses of the Alps, but none of them resembled 
Adelaide, beiug ragged, ugly, and dirty! The plains of Lom} 
bardy are remarked for the richness of their soil, and their 
high state of cultivation. 

About 11 o’clock in the morning, we arrived at the Lake 
Majeur, where leaving our carriage, and taking a boat, the 
weather being remarkably fine, we visited the Borromean 
Isles, of which there are three, Isola Madre, (Isle Mother,) 
Isola Bella, or Beautiful, and Fisherman’s Island. These is- 
lands were nothing but bare rocks in 1670,but the count Borro- 
meo transformed them into the most delightful and enchanting 
gardens. To effect this, the earth had to be brought from the 
mainland. ‘They recalled to my mind the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, for there are trees of an immense size, but all of 
them are different species of the laurel, pine, cedar, cypress, 
&c. Summer reigns there all the year! the shrubs and. plants 
of hot climates are in full bloom in the depth of winter; the 
groves of orange trees laden with fruit, and the singing of 
birds of every country, form a perfect elysium. The whole 
is interspersed with fountains and statues. The exterior of 
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the palace has nothing remarkable; but the interior excites 
considerable interest for its elegance and antiquity, being the 
same that it was one hundred and fifty years ago. There isa 
fine collection of paintings, and a scrutoire inlaid with pre- 
cious stones—but what pleased me most was the ground floor 
arranged in a suite of saloons in the form of grottos. The 
floors, walls, and ceilings, are inlaid with small polished stones 
of every colour, and done in a most artist-like manner; the 
ceilings supported by pillars done in the same manner, the 
rooms decorated with elegant marble statues by the first 
masters, and with fountains, which in summer must give a 
delightful coolness, render these apartments truly romantic. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this lake with its islands, 
and its shores studded with towns, in which the marble is 
conspicuous; and whose towers with the surrounding moun- 
tains throw a shade upon the water, which produces a beauti- 
ful effect, and gives a finish to the landscape, that neither pen 
nor pencil could give an idea of. Shortly after leaving these 
isles, we arrived at the town of Arona, the birth place of 
Charles Borromeo, who was a bishop of Milan. His memory 
is revered by the Milanese, and he is their saint. He devot- 
ed his life to acts of charity, and during a dreadful pest in 
Milan, he braved the danger in order to succour and comfort 
the sick and dying: several of the finest modern paintings are 
on that subject. Near to Arona we alighted to examine a 
colossal statue of St. Charles in copper; it stands on an emi- 
nence near the town, and appeared so nigh, that we expected 
to arrive at it in ten minutes, but, on the contrary, we were 
half an hour reaching it. This colossus is one hundred and 
twelve feet high, comprising the pedestal. From Arona the 
road continued all along the lake, but night having set in,we 
Jost all the beauties for which this country is so remarkable. 
At ten we crossed the Tecino, just where that river leaves the 
lake. Not far from this place was the first of four celebrated 
battles gained by Hannibal against the Romans, and was named 
from that river. We slept at Sestos immediately after cross- 
ing, and here we had the first specimen of Italian hotels; to 
wit: bed-chambers without fire places, brick floors, no carpets, 
narrow beds, no curtains, hard mattresses and pillows, heavy 
blankets, dirty sheets, cross servants, bad supper, &c. result, 
a sleepless night. 

The next day at 3 P. M. we arrived at Milan, the appear- 
ance of which on entering is very prepossessing. We staid 
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one week, and although in Italy I never suffered more with 
the cold; yet we had immense fires, but the chambers are 
very open. If you have read lady Morgan’s Italy, you. will 
have some knowledge of the family I am going to introduce 
you to, which is one of the most distinguished in the country. 
Their palace is a very large superb building. The morning 
after our arrival we paid them a visit, and when we came to 
the grand gate, the soldier who guarded it having rung to 
announce us, we passed through two 'arge courts, and alight- 
ed at an elegant staircase, at every landing of which we were 
received by a servant out of livery. We were then shown 
into an antichamber, there to wait until we were announced. 
Here we were obliged to remain until we lost our patience. 
This room contained nothing but oak benches with cushions. 
The coat of arms was blazoned all over the room. At length 
the great entrance door was thrown open from within, with 
great eclat by a domestic, in full and rich livery, and we 
were ushered into the gallery of paintings,—for every noble- 
man in Italy has one,—and there is not a picture to be seen 
in any other part of the house. After crossing this, the same 
ceremony was observed, and so on through a suite of eight 
apartments, each one more splendid than the preceding, and 
each door opened by a different domestic, but their dress was 
uniformly the same. 

The last room was the state bed-chamber, which glittered 
with white satin, velvet and gold. The last door was opened 
on the outside by the duke and duchess’s two valets-de-cham- 
bre in a full suit of black, and a sort of servant called a chas- 
seur (hunter) in green and gold. And now we entered the 
duchess’s boudoir where sat the duke and duchess. This 
chamber was so delicately elegant, that one might sup- 
pose it had been arranged by the hands of fairies. After 
all this ceremony we were very cordially received, and the 
duchess, to show her pleasure, bustled about, mending the 
fire, &c. Her dress was of the plainest kind. A calico 
morning gown without ruffles, a colleret of leno muslin, and 
a cambric muslin cap, with worked muslin ruffles. The 
Italians have not the faintest idea that elegance and simplicity 
may be combined in a morning dress, and the idea I have 
given you, will answer for a general description, and there is 
besides a great deficiency of cleanliness. The duke was 
dressed in large pantaloons, and roundabout of coarse coating 
cloth, but it is the prevailing fashion for the morning. The 
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duke having offered his services to the countess as cicerone, 
we commenced our excursions to see those places most worthy 
the attention of travellers; the principal of which are, the 
archduke’s palace, as splendid as silk, satin, silver and velvet, 
gold, and fine paintings can make it; an unfinished triumphal 
arch of marble elegantly sculptured, began by Bonaparte; also 
a circus on the plan of the ancient Roman ones, calculated to 
contain thirty thousand spectators, where he intended to have 
revived the Roman chariot races, and the area is so construct- 
ed as to be filled with water in a few moments. This is 
really such a magnificent structure, and so totally unlike every 
thing modern, that we could almost conceive ourselves car- 
ried hack to the epoch from which it was taken. Next come 
the churches, rich in paintings, statues, and relics. But I shall 
confine my remarks to the duomo, or cathedral, yet none but 
lady Morgan’s fanciful description can give an idea of it. It 
is of polished white marble, the whole so delicately sculptur- 
ed, that a miniature one would look like a child’s elegant toy. 
Both inside and outside are chased with statues and bas relief. 
This immense building is supported on the inside by fifty-two 
pillars of marble, eighty-four feet high, and twenty-four in 
circumference. The chapel of St. Charles Borromeo is in the 
cellar of the duomo: its’riches and splendour can scarcely be im- 
agined. The form is octagon, the walls hung with red damask 
worked in flowers of gold, and set in large pannels of silver. 
Round the ceiling are represented the good actions of St. 
Charles in silver bas relief: in some of the corners are silver 
cornice pieces, from which appear to be falling real money. 
The coffin is placed on the altar, and is of rock-crystal, set in 
pannels of silver, and the corpse, which is as black as jet, is 
dressed in gold and silver brocade, and decked with precious 
stones, arranged in crowns, crosses, rings, &c.: in the corners 
are small angels of solid gold. It cost us, (myself and the 
child,) four dollars to see it. 

We saw also the treasures of the church, which are im- 
mense, and which consist of silger statues, gold candlesticks, 
and ornaments, and precious stones, which I could not help 
thinking might be better employed. The paintings of the 
gallery are very fine, and it is here, observes Mr. Eustace, in 
his Italian tour, that the hungry voyageur becomes appeased, 
and begins to think himself a cognoisseur. 

From Milan to Placentia there is nothing very remarkable 
or interesting, except the plain near Lodi, where Bonaparte 
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gained one of his celebrated battles. Whilst we changed 
horses at that place, my mind, by one of those strange asso- 
ciations to which all minds are subjected, wandered back to 
my home—to ———— street, and Eliza » who used to 
sing “ the maid of Lodi!’”? How little did I then think that I 
should ever stand on the plain of Lodi! I was lost in my 
reverie, and insensibly broke out, “ I sing the maid of Lodi,”’ 
to the great amazement of my companion! 

Before we enter Placentia, we cross the celebrated Po. 
Few persons could without rapture, behold the objects which 
continually present themselves to view in this picturesque 
country, notwithstanding they are familiar by reading ancient 
and modern history, and some from poetical descriptions, 
such as, “ beside the wandering Po, &c.”’ but I deeply regret 
not being acquainted with the classical authors, and this re- 
gret will increase as I approach Rome and Naples. Near to 
Placentia is a field called Campo Morto on the banks of the 
river. It is the spot where Hannibal defeated the Romans, 
in the year of Rome 535. We left Placentia rather late in the 
day, and in consequence of its raining heavily and steadily, 
we were benighted, and lost sight of the most interesting ob- 
ject, which is the castle Guelpho, from which the faction of 
the Guelphos took its name. In crossing a narrow long old 
bridge I had a taste of the adventures I had coveted. The 
horses took fright, and plunged and reared in such a manner, 
that we were in danger of going over into the river. The 
night was excessively dark, and our lamps only gave sufficient 
light to enable us to see ourdanger. We immediately jump- 
ed out without shoes or bonnets, having just put on our 
moccassins, and arranged ourselves comfortably to take a 
nap, and returned to the post-house, where we had but a short 
time before changed horses. Some significant glances ex- 
changed between the postilions and inn-keeper, induced us to 
conclude that it was a preconcerted scheme to oblige us to 
stay all night. The countess decided on going on immedi- 
ately, and we had time —_ to dry our clothes while they 
changed the horses. Fortunately the hoods of our cloaks had 
saved our heads, but our feet were in a terrible condition. 
We arrived at Parma about midnight, cold, sick, and angry; 
but found no fire to greet us, and were obliged to be con- 
tented with a cold and cheerless supper. We merely staid 
long enough at Parma to see the paintings of three of the first 
painters in Italy—Correggio, Parmesan, and Le Franc; the 
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outside of the ducal palace, and the theatre, which is the finest 
in Italy. The Parmesan cheese is said to be the best in the 
world, and I give it my suffrage. , 

From Parma we continued to Bologna, passing through 
Reggio (the country of Ariosto) and Modena, without stop- 
ping longer than to change horses. During that operation I 
alighted and took a short walk, which enabled me to see 
something of these towns. After the death of Cesar, Brutus 
took refuge in Modena, and held out a long siege against An- 
tony. On the road from Modena to Bologna, is shown a 
small peninsula, formed by the confluence of two rivers, in 
which the triumvirate of Octavius, Mark Antony, and Lepi- 
dus was formed. We entered Bologna not exactly in the 
mannér we most liked—escorted by two soldiers, which gave 
us the appearance of state prisoners. The postillion had 
brought a letter for some distinguished officer which was to 
be leit at the city gate, and when he handed it in, it was found 
open, and as it contained some important affair, the man was 
sent to prison; how it terminated, I do not know. 

At Bologna I visited the churches, for all over Italy they 
are almost the greatest curiosities, on account of the vast 
number of fine paintings with which they are adorned, and 
the marble of various hues with which they are lined. The 
gallery of paintings is one of the best in Italy. Here I first 
began to understand and estimate the names of Carracci, 
Dominichino, Raphael, Guido, Michael Angelo, &c. The 
university contains a gallery of curiosities in which there are 
a great many antiquities. There are two towers in this city, 
which are irightful to look at; one is 307 feet high, and the 
other 144, The first leans three and a-half feet from its per- 
pendicular, and the second eight feet two inches. , 

I had acquired such a taste for Italian music at Milan, that I 
could not resist going to the opera, alone, the countess being 
indisposed. The opera presents a singular appearance to an 
Ameriean. They make use of very little action, and the per- 
formance would appear what it really is, very stiff and unna- 
tural, were it not for the exquisite singing, to which the au- 
dience pays not the least attention, unless it is attracted by a 
new opera, a favourite singer, ora celebrated air, The ladies 
and gentlemen are occupied in receiving and entertaining 
visiters in their boxes, which are separated from each other 
by partitions, and the seats being opposite, none but the two 
persons in front can see the performance. Some play cards, 
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some sup, and others sit round a table and read the papers. 
When they are employed in this way, they must have their 
own lights, for the theatres rafely have any other than the 
stage lamps, and the obscurity is so great, that it is with diffi- 
culty you can see the elegant manner in which the houses are 
decorated. Fine dresses are thrown away, except to those 
in the same box. Between the acts, the pantomime Is per- 
formed, for which the Italians are celebrated, for they have the 
greatest mobility of countenance of any people in the world. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


Tne National Gazette of the 25th of August, contains an 
article on the subject of lightning rods, which derives some 
interest from the importance and the novelty of the doctrine 
it advocates. It isstated that professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
has ventured to dispute the utility of lightning rods! The 
arguments by which the professor endeavours to support his 
epinion are not, in my opinion, sufficiently cogent to shake 
our faith in this instrument. I will, however, examine them 
in detail. 

‘“ The air which streams in all directions from the clouds,”’ 
says the professor, “ is dissipated among the more remote por- 
tions, and thus gradually communicates its electricity. Hence, 
from its wide dispersion, owing to the distance, the electricity 
of the air, at the surface of the earth, must be weak, and even 
in the midst of the storm the electrometer is less affected than 
if placed only a yard behind the prime conductor.” 

Upon what authority it is stated, that “ the air streams in 
all directions from the clouds,”’ we are entirely ignorant, nor 
can we imagine any cause for so miraculous a phenomenon. 
That the air does move in currents, is very true, but they 
usually carry the clouds with them instead of deriving their 
origin from the cloud. Again,—‘‘ Hence, from its wide 
dispersion, &c. the electricity must be-weak at the surface 
of the earth.’ We confess that we are somewhat at a loss~ 
to collect the author’s meaning in this semblance of argument. 
If he supposes that all the electric fluid were taken from the 
earth and lodged in a cloud floating in the atmosphere, then 
we would readily grant that the intensity, or the quantity o. 
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the fluid in a given space, would diminish with the distance 
from the cloud, and consequently the electricity would be 
weaker, in our author’s language, at the surface of the earth 
than at any other point between the surface and the cloud. 
But we have two principal objections to this mode of reason- 
ing, founded on the conducting power of damp air, and the 
fact that the flow of electricity is, perhaps, quite as frequently 
from the earth to the atmosphere and its clouds as from the 
latter to the former. In discussing*the present question we 
must recollect that the earth with its atmosphere constitutes 
one great reservoir of the electric fluid. This fluid has a 
natural tendency to diffuse itself equally throughout all parts 
of the body in which it exists—various kinds of matter 
are capable under proper circumstances, of an alteration of 
their capacity for containing this fluid, so that it may he ex- 
pelled from a portion of matter—or the same matter under 
other circumstances may attract an unusual proportion of 
electricity. It is upon these maxims that our explanation of 
all electrical phenomena are founded; and we will endeavour 
to apply them to the question at issue. Evaporation, it is 
well known, is one of the causes which disturb the quiescent 
state of the electric fluid. Water in passing to the state of 
vapour absorbs, if we may be allowed the expression, a quan- 
tity of electricity, so that the vapour carries into the atmos- 
phere more of the fluid than it is disposed to retain in the 
state of water. Consequently, when the clouds, formed of 
this vapour, are condensed by cold, and return to the liquid 
state, this superabundance of electricity is set at liberty and 
finds its way to the earth by the readiest means. No doubt, 
by far the greatest part that is carried by evaporation, from 
the earth into the air, returns silently and harmlessly, by 
means of the damp air, which conducts it moderately well. 
But cases occur in which by reason of the rapid and abundant 
disengagement of electricity and insufficient moisture of the 
air to convey it to the earth, its great attraction to solid mat- 
ter overcomes every obstacle, and it descends in one con- 
densed body, producing the phenomena of atta and 
thunder. 

On the other hand, a large quantity of vapour may ascend 
into the atmosphere and there meet warmer and drier currents 
ef air, in which case it will become still more rarefied, and 
have its capacity for electricity augmented to such a degree, 
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that it will attract this fluid from the earth, giving rise to the 
same phenomena which attend its motion in the other case. 

‘‘ Streams of air’’ are not conductors of electricity—there- 
fore professor L. is incorrect in supposing that the fluid ean 
be distributed by this means. It is only the vapour of water 
in the air which serves as a medium of electrical communica- 
tion between different portions of it: and, as the vapour is ca- 
pable of becoming diffused throughout a whole current of air, 
it cannot, for a moment,*he supposed that the intensity of the 
electrical fluid can be greater at one point than at another, in 
the same body of moist air. Hence, the expression that “ the 
electricity of the air at the surface of the earth must be 
weak,’ is in direct opposition to a known characteristic of 
this fluid—namely, its tendency to an equilibrium and the 
absolute certainty of its forming this equilibrium between 
bodies connected by conducting media. 

We must then come to the conclusion, that if any means 
were used to abstract the electrical fluid from the vicinity of 
a certain point in a body of moist air, that the fluid would 
continue to flow from all, even the most remote regions of 
the moistened air towards the point from which it is drained. 
Hence the obvious utility of lightning rods, whose extensive 
and not limited effect in abstracting electricity from the air, 
suggested the lightning rod to Dr. Franklin as a natural con- 
sequence of his discovery of the electrical origin of lightning. 

Professor L. says, “ that to avert the stroke (of lightning 
Jrom a cloud) it would be necessary that the whole air be- 
éween the surface (af the earth) and the cloud should be 
brought successively in contact with the top of the rod. 
Nor is this all, for the air will be continually repluced by 
other electrified portions emitted from the cloud. The 
effect of the thunder rod is therefore but a drop in the 
ocean!” ‘his is admitting, in fact, the very result which we 
wish the lightning rod to produce—namely, the gradual 
draining of the electricity from the air, by which an accumu- 
lation of dangerous intensity will be prevented. But a2ithough 
the professor innocently admits the fact, we do not agree 
with him in the rationale. It is by no means necessary that 
the whole of the electrified air should be “ drought in con- 
tact with the top of the rod.’’ Every one conversant with 
electrical phenomena is aware of the powerful and rapid in- 
fluence of a metallic point in an electrified atmosphere. Leta 
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person draw sparks from the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine; if then another approaches the conductor, halding the 
point of a needle towards it, while he is yet at a considerable 
distance from the machine, the sparks will cease to fly to the 
first operator’s hand. This diversion of the stream of the elec- 
tric fluid is so sudden and complete that it would be the 
height of absurdity to suppose that the whole air around the 
conductor had been, in successive portions, in contact with 
the needle’s point. The needle, in this experiment, bears 
precisely the same relation to the prime conductor that the 
lightning rod does to the cloud: hence the flash or spark 
from the cloud may be prevented by the lightning rod, just 
as the spark from the prime conductor is prevented by the 
needle. 

The following method will still more remarkably illustrate 
the point in question. Charge a wide mouthed Leyden jar; 
take two metallic rods furnished with knobs, and hold one of 
the knobs inside of the jar, but without touching the coating, 
and the other near the outside coating. The knobs may be 
held in this manner for a long time without discharging the 
jar—let sharp metallic points be substituted for the knobs, and 
in a very short time the jar will be discharged, although the 
operator, through whose body the charge must pass, will be 
insensible of the motion of the fluid from the interior to the 
exterior coating. Now if it were necessary that the air con- 
tained in the jar be the conducting medium between the 
coating and knob or point, and that each portion of it must 
come into contact with the knob or point, surely the former 
eught to discharge the jar in infinitely less time than the lat- 
ter, because it exposes an infinitely greater surface for contact 
with the air. But the fact is otherwise—for while the knobs 
have but little influence in discharging the jar, the points will 
be seen if the experiment be made in the dark, the one inside 
of the jar tipped with a brilliant spark, showing that it is at- 
tracting the electricity from the surrounding medium, the 
other throwing off a brush of light or electricity to the exter- 
nal coating, and in a very short time these phenomena will 
disappear and the jar will be found uncharged. 

The fear of intruding too much upon your limits, prevents 
me from going more into detail on this subject for the satis- 
faction of those of your readers who are uot proficients in 
electrical science: but as the question which has elicited my 
remarks is highly interesting, with regard to our lives and 
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property, it may be well to add a hint respecting the occasionat 
failure of lightning rods in the protection of houses, a failure 
which I would, with all due respect to the high authority of 
professor Leslie, ascribe to a cause very different from that 
which would induce him to discard the use of this noble and 
invaluable invention. 

From what has been said it is obvious that a lightning rod 
is intended to be a medium of electrical communication be- 
tween the air and the earth. The end which is elevated in 
the air is pointed that it may attract the electric fluid in its 
neighbourhood, and the other end is inserted into the earth, 
to which it imparts all the electricity which it collects from 
the atmosphere. Three circumstances then are necessary to 
the efficiency of the lightning rod. Its point should be sharp, 
it should consist either of one piece of metal or of several 
pieces 27 contact, and its lower end should be inserted so 
deeply in the earth as to insure its being always surround- 
ed by moisture, beeause dry earth does not conduct the 
electrical fluid with the rapidity which is necessary to the 
proper action of the lightning rod. The first of these cir- 
cumstances is frequently neglected. The upper extremity of 
the rod is in some instances made quite blunt, and in others 
the point is formed of iron, and consequently, soon rendered 
useless by rust. The point should be formed of gold or 
platina, which metals do not suffer by exposure to the weather; 
and they are the only known substances that ought to be 
depended on for the construction of fine points “for light- 
ning rods. 

With regard to the insertion of the rod into the earth, it is 
not uncommon to drive the lower spike of iron a few inches 
below the surface, where it can seldom meet with sufficient 
moisture to conduct away the electricity which the point is 
capable of collecting from the air. Hence, the occasional 
failure of the lightning rod in protecting houses is easily ex- 
plained, without the aid of arguments incompatible with the 
well known laws by which the motions of the electric fluid 
are governed. T. M. H., 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LAFAYETTE. 


Lire or THE Marquis pE Laravetre; Major-General in 
the service of the United States of America, in the war 
of the Revolution. By Robert Waln, jr. Philadelphia. J. 
P. Ayres. 1825. Svo. pp. 505. 

Memoirs oF Girpert Morier Laraverre. By Gen. H. L. 
Ducondray Holstein, who contributed, under the fictitious 
name of Peter Feldman, to his liberation from the prisons 
of Olmutz. Translated from the French manuscript. New 
York. Charles Wiley. 1824. 12mo. pp. 305. 


Tue public has been favoured with several memoirs of this 
distinguished individual, who, in the cause of freedom, cheer- 
fully exchanged the luxuries of high birth and unbounded 
wealth, for the perils and privations of the tented field. Of 
all that we have seen, Mr. Waln’s is the most copious, faith- 
ful, and succinct. The French memoirs are overloaded with 
mawkish sentiment and bombastic exaggeration. Mr. Waln 
consulted the best authorities, and he wrote on the spot 
which was the theatre of the most important events in the 
career of Lafayette. Perhaps it may be objected to his work, 
that some of the events of our war, are detailed with more 
fulness than the occasion required, and that he has made ra- 
ther free in copying from the pages of Marshal, Ramsay, and 
other historians, who are in the hands of every one. But 
in examining a book, which is gof up for a particular mo- 
ment of popular excitement, we must not be too critical; but 
we should rather rejoice in having too much than too little. 

General Holstein’s performance is below mediocrity. It 
opens with a boast, that the author has it in his power to 
‘¢ furnish particulars, hitherto unknown.’’ This pledge has 
not been redeemed, unless it refers to some very insignificant 
details of Lafayette’s amusements during his confinement at 
Olmutz. The introductory remarks on the approaching ar- 
rival of the general in the United States, are a tissue of bom- 
bast and egotism. We could not avodid a smile, when we 
found the author, “but recently a resident,’ talking of the 
illustrious veterans of our independence.” The account of 
the early life of Lafayette, is meagre and uninteresting: in- 
deed general Holstein seems to be wonderfully ignorant on 
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that subject, considering the intimacy which he repfesents as 
subsisting between himself and Lafayette. The sketch of 
the early incidents of our war in chap. ii. ts as superficial as it 
is unnecessary. That war lasted eight instead of seven years, 
as he states: viz. from 19th April, 1775, when the battle of 
Lexington was fought, to 3d-September, 1783, when the de- 
finitive treaty of peace was ratified. Lafayette did not land at 
Charleston, but at Winyan Bay, sixty miles from that city,— 
nor did he proceed immediately to Philadelphia, but remain- 
ed nearly three months in the south. At p. 22, the general 
speaks of Chad’s fort instead of ford. He neglects to in- 
form us of the name of the mountains to which Lafayette was 
conveyed, after he was wounded at Brandywine: but that, 
perhaps, is reserved for the second edition, which the author 
promises ‘‘ shall put his readers in possession of a great va- 
riety of interesting matter, necessarily omitted in the pre- 
sent.”” Pref. p. 2. 

At p. 27, we have Gen. Nash as commander of the Ame- 
rican forces at the battle of Germantown. He had the com- 
mand of a brigade only, and with lord Sterling’s division and 
Maxwell’s brigade, formed the corps-de-reserve. At p. 28, 
for Gen. Green read, in three instances, Col. Green. It is 
not true as stated at p. 55, that an enterprise against Canada, 
in 1778, originated with Lafayette, and that he was sent to 
Albany by Gen. Washington, to take command of an army 
which was collecting there. ‘The plan originated some time 
before with Gen. Schuyler, if we recollect right: it was taken 
up at this period by congress, without consulting Gen. W. 
who disapproved of it, and by whose advice it was abandon- 
ed. See 3 Marsh. 379. At p. 30, we have Beacon hill for 
Barren hill; and at p. 40, Matron Fort for Watson’s Ford. 

‘The year 1780,” says Gen. Holstein, ‘‘ elapsed without 
any remarkable occurrence.’’ Did he never hear of the sur- 
render of Charleston—of the battle of Camden—the treason of 
Arnold—of the important defeat of major Ferguson at King’s 
mountain—of the defeat of major Wemyss by Sumpter, &c.? 

It would be a wearisome task, to point out all the errors, 
arising from ignorance or carelessness, with which Hol- 
stein’s book abounds.* Enough has been said, to convinee 
the reader that it is unworthy of credit, and not fit to be 
placed in competition with the other work, mentioned at 
the head of this article, which bears, throughout, evidence of 
having been compiled with great care and accuracy. The 
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author of this latter work is beyond the reaeh of our praise, 
having been removed from this transitory scene, but a few 
weeks after the completion of this volume: but in justice to 
the proprietor of it, we think it right to declare that Waln’s, 
is by far the best biography extant of Gen. Lafayette. We 
understand that the first edition is nearly exhausted, and that 
a second will shortly be put to press. This looks well; be- 
cause it shows. that the visit of our chivalric champion has 
awakened those feelings, which a life of benevolence and pa- 
triotism is fitted to inspire. 


pe 


HISTORY OF INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


44 Concise History of vincient Institutions, Inventions; 
and Discoveries in Science, and Mechanic /irt; Abridged 
and Translated from the Beytrage zur Geschichte der Er- 
Jindungen of Professor Beckmann, of the University of 
Gottingen; with various important additions. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Whittakers, London, 1823. 


‘Tue merits of Professor Beckmann’s celebrated work, 
*¢ Collections towards a History of Inventions,’’ for such 
(Beytrage zur Geschichte der Erfindungen,) is the title of 
the original,—have already been so universally recognized, 
that farther commendation may seem almost superfluous. To 
a depth, and variety, and soundness of learning, rarely equal- 
led among the votaries of antiquarian and philosophical re- 
search, the professor has joined so much discrimination and 


acuteness in sifting the incongruous particles of conflicting - 


evidence,—so much patience in investigating the value of 
opposite opinions,—so extensive an acquaintance with the 
ordinary customs and matters of life,—so admirable a judg- 
ment and taste in arriving at accurate conclusions,—and, 
above all, so absolute a freedom from fanciful and speculative 
theories, that we réally are acquainted with no writer of 
similar pursuits, ancient or modern, on the results of whose 
inquiries confidence may more securely be reposed, and curi- 
osity more profitably indulged. The various interests and 
the diversified character of the subjects embraced’ by his 
active and inquisitive mind, are very imperfectly expressed 
by the title prefixed in common to his numerous dissertations. 
AUGUST, 1825.—No. 280. 20 
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The detached essays which he published at different periods, 
and which were finally embodied into five large volumes, are 
not merely “ Collections towards a History of Inventions.” 
Indeed, it would be difficult to compress within the narrow 
limits of a title-page any adequate description of the extent 
and value of the information for which the world is indebted 
to his labours. It is the least part of his work which exhibits 
an historical view of the origin and increase of those acquisi~ 
tions to the stores of our knowledge which may properly be 
designated as Jnventions, or can even be classed among dis- 
coveries. ‘The progress of improvement in the useful and 
elegant arts—in the interchange of the natural and artificial 
products of neighbouring and distant countries—in the gradual 
and reciprocal introduction into every civilized state, of the 
animals, fruits, vegetable and mineral, raw and manufactured 
commodities of all climates—in the rise of the most beneficial 
institutions, customs, and internal regulations of society,— 
almost every circumstance, in short, by which human intelli- 
gence has contributed to human comfort and happiness, 
would appear to have formed an object of study to this real 
philosopher, and to have received historical elucidation and 
entertaining embellishment from his learned, and industrious, 
and skilful observation. 

Of this truly valuable work, an able translation was pub- 
lished in London, by Mr. Johnston, in the year 1815, under 
the title of “a History of Inyentions and Discoveries.”? In 
the English version, the spirit and precision of the original . 
were faithfully preserved; but while Mr. Johnston slightly 
and ineffectually deviated from his author in the attempt te 
bestow a more comprehensive designation on the collection, 
he made no effort to improve on the defective arrangement, 
or rather on the want of all arrangement, which the broken 
and desultory mode of publication adopted by Professor Beck- 
mann had in the outset occasioned. 

This neglect of the Zucidus ordo was the more remarkable 
in Mr. Johnston’s translation, as, in assigning the place in his 
volumes to each unconnected essay, he did not observe even 
the same series, (that of the relative dates of .publication) 
which had been followed in the collection of the professor’s 
fragments; and it is singular, thst not feeling himself compell- 
ed to print the pieces in the same succession as they stood in 
the original, he did not go a step farther, and appreciate the 
advantage of some systematic classification of the subjects. 
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In the judicious abridgement before us, the title of which, 
by the way, is nearly as unsatisfactory as those of Mr. John- 
ston and Beckmann himself,—the inconvenience and confu- 
sion arising from the absence of such a classification have been 
: for the first time removed. Besides the advantage which the 


abridgement possesses in this respect, the selections from the - 


voluminous mass of the original have been made with so 
much goud taste and attention to the relative value of infor- 
mation and importance of subjects, that we have not been able 
to discover any topic of general interest treated by the pro- 
fessor, which is not, in these two little volumes, rendered 
into our language perfectly in the unadulterated essence and 
strength, if we may he allowed the figure, of the researches 
of Beckmann. — His essays are here rather condensed and 
concentrated than merely abridged; and they are sometimes 
even enlarged and extended by the addition of many inter- 
esting particulars respecting the progress of improvements in 
England. 

In the classification pursued in these volumes, the various 
essays which form their contents are ranged under four heads, 
in the same number of books. These are as follows: 

First.—“ On the origin of ancient customs and institu- 
tions;”’ such as expedients for the rapid dissemination of in- 
formation and news, and for the facility of commercial trans- 
actions and intercourse; articles of domestic comfort and 
luxury; popular amusements and games; the establishment of 
municipal regulations, tending to the convenience, safety, and 
health, of the inhabitants of cities, &c.. 

Secondly.—‘‘ On the adoption and interchange of natural 
productions;” materials for the ornamental and useful arts, for 
consumption in medicine, and in habits of luxurious indul- 
gence; vegetables, flowers, fruits, birds, and fishes. 

Thirdly.—*‘ On inventions of mechanic art;” such as the 
machinery of clocks, watches, automata, and of different im- 
portant manufactures; steam and fire engines; corn and saw 
mills; glass blowing and cutting; diving bells, fire-arms, &c. &c. 

Fourthly.—< On discoveries in science,”’ particularly in 
mineralogy and chemistry; fulminating powders, Greek fire, 
gunpowder, &c. &c. : 

In addition to the order which is thus obtained for disser- 
tations, otherwise unconnected, the arrangement is alphabeti- 
cal as well as technical. Each essay occupies a separate 
ehapter in its appropriate book, and is placed in its series 
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according to the initial letter of its title; a copious index 
being farther appended to each volume. This, perhaps; 15 
altogether as satisfactory a disposition as could well have been 
chosen; but it is yet, in several instances, defective in com- 
prehensiveness. 


** Some of the articles, indeed,’”’ says the preface, “ may not be consider- 
ed as properly classed, but it was thought unnecessary to extend the num- 
ber of books in which they are arranged. Others may also, to some read- 
ers, appear trifling, and the comprehension of some institutions of police and 
amusement among inventions, may be viewed as too great an extension of 
the term; but, on the first point, judgment will, no doubt, differ respecting 
utility, and the last, if it be a fault, is one that is at least harmless, and may 
be pardoned without apology. A few entire articles, not in the original, 
have been added, as well as many anecdotes respecting arts and itistitutions 
in England which had escaped the author. 

** No other merit is claimed for this abridgment than that of an endeavour 
to place in a perspicuous point of view a vast mass of learned matter; to di- 
vest it of the cumbrous appendage of multifarious notes in various languages; 
and, by reducing the work into a compendious form, to render it acceptable 
to those whose time, or taste, preclude them from examining the original.”’. 


In the general propriety of the course here laid down, »we 
are disposed to concur, and the utility and perspicuity of the 
abridgement cannot be denied: but, however desirable it may 
have been to ‘‘ divest the work of the cumbrous appendage 
of notes,’’ we could have wished that marginal! references to 
the authorities upon waich many curious and important facts 
are asserted, had still been preserved. Such notices could 
neither have materially augmented the bulk of the volumes, 
nor distracted the attention of the reader; and, with every 
confidence in the accurate research of Beckmann, and the 
fidelity of his translator, it would certainly often strengthen 
the force of conclusions, if, at the moment of perusal, the 
foundations upon which they are established were opened 
to view. , 

In selecting for the amusement of our readers, and as spe- 
cimens of the manner in which the essays are composed, a 
tew of the most attractive subjects, we shall follow the order 
of the divisions which we have enumerated. We shall begin 
with a curious paper on Street Pavements, in the first book. 
After observing that though the Greeks and Romans paid 
particular attention to the construction of their roads, they 
were indifferent to the state of their streets; that Rome itself, 
during its most brilliant era, was only very partially paved,— 
though, indeed, Pompeii and Herculaneum, both provincial 
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towns, were not only paved, but had trottoirs for foot-pas- 
sengers;—that the oldest pavement of which we have any 
account in modern cities is that of Cordova, which was paved 
with stones under the Moorish dynasty, in the middle of the 
ninth century; and that Paris was the next city to adopt this 


improvement, in the year 1184; the paper proceeds to inform 
us that 


“ The streets of London were not paved in the eleventh century; nor is 
it certain at what time this improvement was first introduced. In 1090, 
Cheapside was of such soft earth, that when the roof of Bow Church was 
blown off by a violent gale of wind, four of the beams, each twenty-six feet 
long, were so deeply buried in the street, that little more than four feet re- 
mained above the surface. ‘The first toll that we know of in England, for 
repairing the highways, was imposed in the fourteenth century, during the 
reign of Edward III. for mending the road between St. Giles’s and ‘Temple- 
bar. It was not until 1417, that Holborn was paved, though it was often 
impassable from its depth of mud. Even during the reign of Henry VIII. 
many of the streets are represented as “very foul, and full of pits and 
sloughs, very perilous and noyous, as.well for all the king’s subjects on 
horseback as on foot, and with carriage;’’ and Smithfield was without pave- 
ment until 1614. In 1678, commissioners of sewers were appointed; but 
we learn from a proclamation of the Lord Mayor, in the following year, that 
the paving and cleansing of the city were still much neglected; and, in fact, 
down to 1762, the streets of the metropolis were generally obstructed with 
stalls, sheds, sign-posts, and projections of various kinds. Each inhabitant 
paved before his own door, in such manner, and, with such materials, as 
pride, poverty, or caprice might suggest: there were no flagged trottoirs— 
the footway was exposed to the carriage-road, except in some of the leading 
streets, where they were separated by a line of posts and chains, or by 
wooden paling. In that year the ** Westminster Paving Act”’ passed, from 
which we may date all those improvements which have rendered London 
superior in cleanliness and accommodation for passengers to any other city 
in Europe. ) 

“ They who are only accustomed to the pure air and elean streets of 
London, will scarcely believe that many large cities are even yet in a great 
measure destitute of the convenience of water-closets. Madrid was with: 
out this improvement at a time when it was found by English navigators 
near the habitations of the savages of New Zealand, and most of the towns 
throughout Spain are still deficient in that respect. In Lisbon, the gardy- 
lou of Edinburgh is to this day replaced by the Portuguese ‘ agua vai!’ In 
the streets of that great city the filth is suffered to accumulate in heaps, 
which, in the summer months, are dried into dust and scattered by the 
wind, and in the winter are partially carried off by the rain; hogs and un- 
owned dogs are the only scavengers; and, in some of the narrow lanes of 
the old town, the inhabitants are supposed never to have seen the pave- 
ment. It is only a few years since the streets of Warsaw ceased to be the 
common receptacle of every kind of dirt. Even those of the now elegant 
Berlin were never cleaned until about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and hog-sties were at that time to be found immediately under the 
windows. This practice was indeed forbidden, but to little purpose, in 
1641, and it was not until forty years afterwards that it was suppressed, by 
a positive order that no inhabitant should keep swine; which, as St. An- 
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thony had no abbey in Berlin, was carried into execution without any ex- 
ception. 

“The pavement of the cities of Holland is superior to any other, both 
from being entirely composed of that kind of brick which we call clinkers, 
and from its being but little worn by carriages. The Dutch could scarcely 
be otherwise than cleanly, from the abundance of water in all the streets 
of their large towns; but they have carried their northern ideas into Iati- 
tudes but ill suited to receive them. At Batavia, situated almost under the 
equinoctial, they have introduced the canals of their native country: these, 
about nine every evening, are covered with the boats of the Chinese gar- 
deners; and, at a well-known signal, the slaves run out with large china jars, 
filled with offensive matter, and empty them into these floating magazines 
of productive manure. An intolerable stench infects the whole atmosphere; 
but is so little regarded by the phlegmatic inhabitants, that it only some- 
times draws forth an observation, that the nine o’clock flower is now in 
blossom, ‘ daur bloiet den foela nonas horas!’ ” 


We pass to the dissertation on Street Lamps, the use of 
which was unknown both to the Romans and Grecians. They 
were lighted, in their nocturnal passages through the streets, 
by torches or lanterns borne by their slaves. 


«“ Public illuminations on particular festivals are, however, very ancient: 
—Egypt and Greece bad them: Rome was lighted up on the occasion of 
some games exhibited under Caligula; the Jews illuminated the holy city 
for eight days, at the feast of the dedication of the temple; and Constanti- 
nople was hung with festal lamps on Easter-eve. | 

“It would appear, from some passages in the fathers of the Greek church, 
that Antioch was permanently lighted in the fourth century; for, ia an ac- 
count there given of an altercation that took place in public between a 
schismatic and a true believer, it is related, § that they disputed until the 
streets were lighted, when they spat in each other’s face and departed; and 
in another passage, it is mentioned, ‘ that some riotous soldiers cut the ropes 
from which were suspended the lamps that gave light to the city in the 
nivht-time.’ From similar authority, we also learn, that the streets of Edessa, 
jn Syria, were lighted in the year 505. 

« Of modern cities, it is difficult to determine which was the first to adopt 
this improvement. ‘The citizens of London, as we are mformed by Maitland, 
were ordered to hang out lanterns to light the streets, so early as the year 
1414; and, according to Stowe, Sir Henry Barton, during his mayoralty, in 
1417, ‘ordained lanthornes with lights te bee hanged out on the winter 
evenings betwixte hallontide and candlemasse.’ If this account be correct, 
jt would follow, that London must have set the example in this respect to 
the other cities of Europe. During three centuries afterwards, the citizens 
were occasionally reminded of this regulation, under pains and penalties for 
jts non-observance; but the frequency of the repetition only proves how ill 
3t was obeyed. In 1668, the inhabitants were ordered ‘ to hang out candles 
duly to the accustomed hour, for the peace and safety of the city;’ in 1679, 
we find the Lord Mayor complaining of ‘ the neglect of the inhabitants of 
the city, im not hanging and keeping out their lights at the. accustomed 
hours, according to the good und ancient usage and acts of council in that 


behalf;’ in 1660, the order was renewed, with an exception in favour of 
those who shonid agree to make use of lamps of any sort, to be placed at 
such distances in the street as should be approved of by the justices of the 
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peace; and, in 1716, it was directed that each house should have a lamp 
lung out on every night between the second after full-moon, until the 
seventh after new-moon, from the hour of six in the evening until eleven. 
In *736 and 1739, the present mode of lighting was ciara adopted, ‘in 
the city and liberties thereof;’ but as this did not extend to the whole town, 
and many street robberies were committed, an act of parliament was passed, 
in 1744, for completely lighting the cities of London and Westminster; and 
the time, which had formerly been limited to certain periods, was extended 
to the entire year.” 
(To be continued. ) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Description of a new Species of Salamander. By Jaco 
Green, Prof. of Chemistry in Jefferson College. 


Salamandra intermixta—Cauda. longiuscula—Corpore 
supra fusco maculis undulatis—Subitus intermizto. 


Length five or six inches: ¢ai/ rather longer than the body, 
tapering, slightly compressed and pointed: snout aval and a 
little truncated: eyes dark, protuberant and approximate: teeth 
small and numerous: Jack brownish, with dark undulatin 
marks, or interrupted stripes, seen most distinctly when the 
animal is in the water: sides, underpart of the body and legs, 
sprinkled with umber, clear white, and yellowish white dots, 
pretty equally intermixed, which, when the animal is in a 
favourable light, have somewhat the appearance of prismatic 
drops of dew, in some specimens may be seen arow of small 
white points along the sides. When the animal is old, the 
speckled appearance on the under part of the body is obli- 
terated. ‘The posterior legs are proportionably longer than 
the others: fore feet four-toed: hind feet five-toed. 


This animal is common in the neighbourhood of this city. 
It is also found in the southern states. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


GREEN ROOM CHIT-CHAT. 
Cooke. 


Durine one of the seasons when Cooke was delighting a 
Scotch audience with his inimitable performances, the night 
being very hot, and the tragedian having acted his best, to- 
wards the close of the evening, he felt not a little fatigued. 
The managerial monarch perceived this, and, between one of 
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the scenes in Bosworth. Field, he took the mimic hunchback 
into his dressing room, and unlocking a corner cupboard, he 
selected a wee thisile glass, and filling it with native whiskey, 
presented it to George Frederick, exclaiming, “ Here Muaister 
Kuke, \ dinna think this will hurt ye.”?—*“ No,” said George, 
glaneing at the size of the glass, ‘«no, my friend, not if it 
was vitriol.” 





Amateur Acting. 


Tue following ludicrous relation of a curious incident, 
which occurred during an amateur performance of the * Dis- 
tressed Mother,”’ is to be found in a pamphlet, called “ The 
present state of the Stage in Great Britain and Ireland, 1753.”’ 

‘¢ Andromache was of an extraordinary size, her repre- 
sentative being a blacksmith, about six feet high, rather slim 
than corpulent; his complexion suited to his profession; his 
face very long and meagre, his eyebrows black and large, and 
his audible voice rather less than treble, although, by sudden 
transitions from one to the other, he gave it vast variety. This 
wonderful personage succeeded well in the three first acts; 
but malice, in the shape of hisses, attacked this incomparable 
heroine, which he (excuse the confusion of the genders, and 
take them as they come,) bore with heroic grace, till, in a 
most pathetic speech, an orange hit her over the eye with 
such force, that the spread pulp over-smeared and closed the 
luminary. The son of Vulcan started, and with rage, dropped 
all his pomp and energy of rant, and, with that handkerchief 
which late had wiped tears from royalty distressed, freed 
himself from the incumbrance of the hostile orange; then, 
with collected fury in his looks, and anger darting from his 
open eye, he tore his tragic trappings from his head, and a 
bare skull presented to the view, which bore the indented 
mark of many a wound; then, with a tremendous frown, ter- 
rific voice, and attitude strong fixed, by Broughton taught, in 
words like these to the gallery spoke: — 

«¢ Whatever scoundrel threw the orange at me, I tell him 
he is a rascal to his face; and if he dare do me justice, let him 
come down, and [’|l bot him for the amusement of the good 
company; for no raseal shall use me ill, or put me on the 
footing of acommon player. I would have you “to know, I 
am nosuch person. I play for my diversion, and can afford 
to give any such low-lived fellows as you a bowl of punch at 
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any time; for, though I’m a blacksmith, sirrahs, I never want 
money;—look here, you scoundrels!’ at these words he 
whipped his hand under his petticoat, to feel for his money; 
when, lo! such a tatterdemalion of breeches appeared, as to 
excite the whole assembly to laugh. The injured Andromache, 
not knowing the true cause of this unpolite treatment, which 
looked like the effect of malice and party, foes to her vast 
merit, stalked off, cursing men, women, and children, for 
their impertinence, but muttering, that he deserved this usage 
for demeaning himself so much as to go on the stage.”’ 


Stephen Kemble. 


SomE twenty years ago this unwieldly son of Thespis first 
appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, in the character of Falstaff, 
and was introduced by the following ingenious address, writ- 
ten by himself. 


A Falstaff here to night, by Nature made, 

Lends to your favourite Bard, his ponderous aid; 
No man in buckram he! no stuffing gear! 

No feather bed, nor e’en a pillow bier! 

But all good honest flesh, and blood, and bone, 
And weighing, more or less, some thirty stone! ' 
Upon the northern coast, by chance, we caught him, 
And hither in a four-wheel’d wagon, brought him. 
For in a chaise the varlet ne’er could enter, 

And no mail-coach, on such a fare, would venture; 
_Blest with unwieldiness, at least his size 

Will favour find in every critic’s eyes: 

And should his humour and his mimic art 
Combine to fit the actor for his part, 

As once ’twas said of Macklin, in the Jew— 

This is the very Falstaff Shakspeare drew; 

To you, with diffidence, he bids me say,— 
Should you approve, you may command his stay, 
To lie and swagger here another day; 

If not, to better men he’ll leave his sack, 

And go, as ballast, in a collier back. 











Andrew Cherry. 


Tuts actor, having been offered an engagement by a mana- 
ger, who had, on a former occasion, behaved not altogether 
well to him,—wrote the following laconic answer: 

“ Sir,—You have bit me once, and I am resolved you shall 

"not make two bites of “ A. Cuerry.”’ 

AUGUST, 1825.—No. 280. 21 
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The Rhyming Review. 


THE RHYMING REVIEW. 


Ler us write a review; but as every one knows, 
None now-a-days reads them when written in prose; 
Suppose, for a freak, we should try to rehearse 
What was scribbled last month in a handful of verse. 


First, then, of our novels--at once there steps forth, 
Sir Walter,* in mask, from the realms of the North, 
As careless as usual,—more careless, perhaps— 
As many great beauties—as many short naps.— 


Tis lost time to critique him—at all that is said 
About haste, or confusion, he just shakes his head; 
He dashes on still, without heeding a word, 

And the critic’s forgotten—the novel adored. 


But all must allow that his pen is more bright, 

When it runs upon scenes long removed from our sight; 
When the Templarst in chivalrous glory appear, 

When the voice of Queen Bess} seems to ring in the ear. 


When Claverhouse§ sweeps in full vengeance along, 

Or when Jacobite chiefs round their Chevalier throng; 
Then, then, is he splendid, he’s never absurd, 

Till he writes on the days of good King George the Third. 


In Red-Gauntlet the hero of course is a goose, 

And a law-suit occurs—’tis his general use, 

Of the heroine’s perfections we have no great han#le, 
Except that she’s dressed in a pretty green mantle. 


There’s a Jacobite agent as usual at work, 

As dark as the midnight, as stern as a Turk. 

And the bore of the volume is Poor Peter Peebles, 
Whose senses, black law and bright brandy enfeebles. 


But the grandeur and obstinate pride of the Stewart, 
The heart breaking tale of the lost Nauty Ewart, 
The good quiet quaker, though coloured too broadly, 
The hypocrite 'urnpenny, drunken and godly; 


Father Crackenthorpe jovial, and stuffy and swilly, 
And the tale and the music of wandering Willie, 


-* Red-Gauntlet. A Tale of the 18th Century, by the author of Wa 
verley. 


‘* Master go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty.”—As you Like It. 
Constable, Edinburgh. 


+ Ivanhoe. + Kenilworth. . § Old Mortality. | Waverley. 
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Are touches of nature, with truth or good sense, 
Which our grandsons will talk of a hundred years hence.* 


To pass from Sir Walter—another bring quick, sir, 
Ha! here is R. Gillies’s Devil’s Elixir,t sae 
A high German story, some pathos, much stuff, +h 
Diablerie plenty—of horrors quant. suff. | 


A sort of Saint Leon, mixed up with the monk, 
A story as hard to untwist as old junk; : 
A style rather crabbed—digressions misplaced, 
In the middle of magic, a lecture on taste; 


Or when murder and incest are filling our skulls, 

A bungling collection of hack Irish bulls, 

Give the picture of this--but, good reader, there still is 
Much matter to praise in these volumes of Gillies. 


The lady Aurelia is charmingly drawn, 

From the time that we hear of her passion’s first dawn, 
Through the dark maze of fate which she’s destined to tread, 
Till murdered she bows at the altar her head, 


And th’ events hurry on, that, though hard to discover 
What the tale is about till you have read it twice over, 


* Had we time in the text, we should add that there are 
Some fine Teniers’ touches of Scotland’s old bar; 
For instance, that glimpse, which, with so much precision, 
Gives Monboddo the blethering droll metaphysician. 
We may also inform our readers, in prose, that we have received a tiny 
note from a Correspondent, which we cram in here. 
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Sir.—In Red-Gauntlet I noticed the following slips of the pen, which are t i fi | 
at your service. . lh é 
In vol. 1, p.24. ‘* Unstable as water he shall not excel,”’ said my father, bite 


or as the Septuagint hath it, Effusa est sicut agua—non crescat. 

Now with all deference, the Septuagint is in Greek; therefore could not 
contain this quotation from the Latin vulgate. 

In vol. 9, p. 23. _ Darsie Latimer says, that he “‘ was transported in one 
of the light carts of the country, ¢hen called tumblers.” 

Now this Journal was written two or three days after the events it relates, 
and the name of “tumblers” was scarce chapged in the interim, so as to 
allow Darsie to talk of what they were then called; there certainly is some 
alteration now—in 1824.—4 small Critic. 

¢ The Devil’s Elixir. From the German of E. T. A. Hoffmann. Jn 
diesem jahre wandelte auch ler—Dervvet. Offenllict auf den Strassen von 
Berlin. Haftit Microc. Berol. p. 1043. : 

In that yeare, the Deville was also seene walking publiclie on the streetes } 
of Berlin. [ 

2 vols. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

Query, Why does Mr. Gillies misspell year, devil, seen, publicly, streets, 
in the avove translation? He may believe us, that bad orthography does not 
make old English. 
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¥et the interest is such that, small faults little heeding, 
You would sit up all night to continue the reading. 


Besides, ere you read half a sheet, you determine 

That Mr. R. G., is a capital German; 

That he gets through Alt-Deutsch very much con amore, 
As we knew long ago from his beautiful Horz.* 


“ Some account of the life of the late Gilbert Earle,”+ 
Is a tale where a man falls in love with a girl, 

Who, unlucky to say, has a husband already, 

But proves to her faith somewhat little unsteady. 


She pines...and she dies...and he homeward soon ranges, 
(The scene of the Novel is placed near the Ganges;) 

Is mournful and gloomy, sees strange alteration 

In country, town, faces,...in short, all the nation; 


Writes pretty good sentiments...sighs with an air, 

In sentences turned after dear Adam Blair; 

Tells stories and scenes full of pathos and pity, 

Shows much knowledge of ton, and some tact of the city. 


In a word, makes a book, which is destined to grace 
A lady’s boudoir in a smart wat’ring place; 

Then dies...and if Jordan’s Gazette may be credited, 
Leaves his volume to be, by young St. Leger, edited. 


Next, comes swimming on with a dignified carriage, _ 

With a puff from Sir Walter, the author of Marriage. - 
We must always love talent, and shrewdness, and merit, hence 

We always must love her new work the “ Inheritance.’’+ 


How easy, yet caustic, the flow of her chat... 
How delicious a bore is loquacious Miss Pratt... 
How splendid a contrast the pompous old peer... 
How delightful is Gertrude, the warm and sincere. 


The story is piddling, but that is the fashion; 
Our novelists now only think how to dash on... 


* The Hore Germanicz, in Blackwood’s Magazine, are understood to be 
trom the pen of Mr. Gillies, and in general beautiful things they are. 
{~ Some account of the late Gilbert Earle, Esq. written by himself. 
But when returned the youth? the youth no more 
Returned exulting to his native shore; 
But forty years were past, and then there came 
A worn-out man.... Crabbe. 
London, Knight, 1 vol. 
+ The Inheritance, by the author of Marriage. 


Si la noblesse est vertu, elle se perd par tout ce qui n’est pas yertueux; 
et si elle n’est pas vertu c’est pou de chosc.,..La Bruyere. 
3 vols, Edinburgh, Blackwood. 
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Make the tale but the peg, for hanging up sketches 
Of great men or small men, fine people, or wretches. 


Yet, perhaps, if H. Fielding’s old plan* were revived, 
Our novels would be, after all, more long-lived; 

If a story...to which every sentence should tend, 

With a middle, as well as beginning and end, 


Were arranged with due care...and no one opportunity 
Permitted to break up its regular unity;... 

No character useless...no episode such 

As to draw our attention away overmuch... 


Perhaps, we repeat it, with all due respect, 

The thing, as a whole, would have much more effect; 

And a lot of smart characters now-a-days squandered, 
Would condense in one work...and that work be a standard. 


But we wish not to blame the sharp elderly madam,+ 
(We thank her too much for Miss Bess and Old Adam) 
She, in fact, is less faulty in this way than many, 

And could, if she tried, plan it better than any. 


Why then, let her try...and we wager upon it, 

Her next story will be the best flower in her bonnet; 
And we’ll all feel obliged if she still, as her use is, 
Her cousins and friends for her butts introduces. + 


Clorinda is written, we’re told, by Lord Dillon, § 
As silly a book as was wasted a quill on, 

From bottom to top just a bundle of havers;| 

A companion, in fact, for Sir Richard Maltravers. 


What d’ye think of the brains of a man who should bid us 
Deem it right for the Bramins to burn all the widows? 
Why, nothing: but pray that his visage so ugly, 

Should be ducked, for his pains, in a pool of the Hoogly. 


* See, particularly, Tom Jones. Heaven forefend, however, that we 
should panegyrize the execution of all the details. We are only recom- 
mending the admirable epic unity of the plan. 

+ Since the above was written, we have learned that the lady’s name is 
Ferriar. 

+ It is understood that all the characters introduced in these novels 
are drawn from the relations or acquaintances of the author. We think 
it gives them poignancy...though it must not a little annoy the good folks 
concerned. 

§ Clorinda. A novel in one volume, said to be...but we vouch not for 
our authority, from the classical pen of Lord Dillon...the conspicuous and 
sagacious author of Sir Richard Maltravers. In this last work of his he 
defends the Indian immolation of women. 

| Havers. Scotch for nonsense. 
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Enough then of these...’twere lost time, we conceive, 
To regard such dull filth as is *“ Adam and Eve.’* 

To slay dead “ Rosalviva,”’ in manner inhuman,t 

Or to rummage the cases of Squire A. K. Newman. 


Mr. Swan has translated...good reader look o’er ’em— 
That storehouse of stores, the Gest Romanorum,+ 

To which bards of our own from Geof. Chaucer to Scott, 
Are indebted...they’ll own it...for many a plot. 


Wilhelm Meister§...you know *twas Old Goethe who penn’d it... 
Tho’ translated not well, must be still recommended; 

For we give it, at once, as our serious opinion, 

There are few finer things than the story of Mignon. 


There’s no poetry written this month...more’s the pity, 
We should wish for a sample to season our ditty; 

But our great ones are silent, and none seems inclin’d 
To contend for the laurels that they have resigned. 


Lord Byron is dead, and as dead to the Nine, 

Are the bards whom we knew in his spring-tide to shine. 
Tom Campbell is yoked to a dull magazine, 

Mouthy Southey writes quartos, by nobody seen. 


Sam Coleridge drinks gin, and keeps prating and preaching, 
Tom Moore to Lord Lansdown is tipsily speeching, 

Will Wordsworth’s distributing stamps to the Lakers, 

Jerry Wiffen.,.Ben Barton...are nothing but quakers. 


Scott is better employed than in looking for rhymes, 

Croly’s writing critiques for old Stoddart’s New Times; 
Crabbe and Bowles are with Moduses tickling their fancies, 
Sam Rogers makes...puns! and James Hogg makes,..Romances' 


In fact, not to talk in the style of humbug, 

Our poets have found out that verse is a drug; 
And a drug it will be, in this our British nation, 
Until time fills the isle with a new generation. 


We have only to say, that a couple of stories, 
In dramatical shape, are now lying before us; 
Which are pretty enough for that sort of a job, 
The name of the author, is Sullivan...(Bob). 


* Adam and Eve. A Margate Story. Hunts, London. 1 voi. 
Rosalviva, or the Demon Dwarf. By Grenville Fletcher. ey, Lon- 


don. 3 vols. 
+ Gesta Romanorum. Translated by the Rev. Charles Swan. 3 vols. H. 


Colburn, London. 
§ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 3 


vols. 
| The Silent River, and Faithful and Forsaken. Dramatic Poems. By 


Robert Sullivan. London, Whittakers. 1 vol. 
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There’s a “‘ Loves of the Colours,” not much to our palate,* 
Composed by some bard, with a head like a mallet: 

And the Hunts...a bad spec., as we venture to tell ye, 

Have published some posthumous trash of Byshe Shelly;{ 


In which you will find, as we found with much sadness, 
Some talent...obscured by much maundering madness, 

A good line, here and there, in an ocean of drivel, : 
And a thought, once or twice, sunk in blasphemous snivel. 


‘¢ Songs of Israel, by Knox, from the Hebrew;”+ pshaw! trash! 
Had David been living, O! Knox! what a crash 

He’d have made of the lump, which you wear as a head, 

For alloying his gold with your compost of lead. 


Away, then, with verses...what next shall we start?... 
Philosophy...science...phrenology...art... 
Voyage...travel...or history...humbug...or fun, 

(Of the latter, alas! my good sirs, there is none.) 


It were hard, we’re afraid, in this metre of ours, 

To discuss mathematics, their doctrines, and pow’rs... 
To talk wise, like Sir Humphrey, on chemical matter... 
On medicine with Duncan, or Johnson to chatter. 





To rush, sword-in-hand, like a Waterloo trooper, 

Right into the quarrel *twixt Charles Bell and Cooper‘... 
Or to spout upon Hirnschadel’s Encephalology,| 
As opposed to the doctrine of cran. or pledadioey. 





One book we shall praise, with true heart and spirit, 

A volume of jollity, learning, and merit; 

And we hope that the Muse will here deign to “ befriend her son,’’§ 
While we sing of the quarto of Dr. A. Henderson.** 


* The Loves of the Colours, with a few occasional Poems, and a Trifle 
in Prose. London, Hookham, 1 vol. 


{ Posthumous Poems of the late Percy B. Shelly, Esq. London, Hunts. 
1 vol, | 

+ Songs of Israel, consisting of Lyrics, founded upon the History and 
Poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. By William Knox, Edinburgh. Ander- 
son, 1 vol. 

§ There is a controversy raging now between Mr. Charles Bell and Sir 
Astley Cooper, Bart. about broken bones, plagiarism, and Borough Bililings- 
gate. 

| Duncan, of the Row, is about shortly to publish Encephalology, or a 


very brief sketch of Dr. Hirnschadel’s Ologies of the Cranion, and Phren. 
perfected by the Rationals. 


§ Milton, P. L. Book 8, 


Nor could the muse 
Defend her son. 


** The History of Ancient and Modern Wines, 1 vol. London, Baldwin. 


= author’s name is not given, but it is known to be Dr. Alexander Hen- 
aerson. 
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The Bud of Spring. 


Great tome, in whose pages the history is told, 

Of wine of all centuries, modern and old; 

Where we all learn the tale of all kinds of the grape, 
From Homer’s Pramnian to Atkinson’s cape. 


When we pore on your page, we go back to the ages, 
When Anacreon drank Chian with Helas’s sages; 

And there scarcely appears any distance between us 

And the days when gay Horace got drunk with Mecznas. 


How profoundly you talk, how antique and how classic, 
On Cecubian, Calenian, Surrentine, or Massic; 

How sublimely you prove, in a tone grave and merry, 
That Falernian resembled Madeira or Sherry. 


We must think, so correct the research you have made is, 
That you went to consult some Greek vintner in Hades; 
But many a bumper of good claret flowing 

May you quaff, e’er that journey in earnest you’re going. 


Fifty verses we’ve sung—and we scarce can do better, 
Than to finish our ditty by taking a whetter; 

Tho’ no juice of the grape in our glass bubbles up, 
Tho’ nor ancient Falern, nor new Port do we sup, 


Yet a liquor much balmier, though, perhaps, humbler, 

Is steaming to heaven, from our well-plenish’d tumbler, 

With a jorum of that shall we bid our adieu, 

Till the first day of August, dear readers, to you. : 
John Bull Magazine. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BUD OF SPRING. 


The wintry blast is gone and o’er, 
The fanning zephyrs bring, 

On perfum’d gales, from Flora’s bow’r 
The fragrant bud of spring. 


The chilling frost, the cheerless gloom, 
Have fled on low’ring wing, ° 

And genial skies unfold the bloom, 
Where slept the bud of spring. 


Schuylkill! beside thy classic stream, 
My muse first trimm’d her wing; 

To cae whose smile, in youth’s gay dream,* 
Were like the bud of spring. 


* 1796. 





Opossum up a Gum-Tree. 169 


The wintry storm no longer near, 
The birds enamour’d sing; 

The landscape gay and vale appear 
Gemm/’d with the bud of Spring. 


But to the heart oppress’d with wo, 
Can aught a pleasure bring? 

Within that heart, how sad to know, 
There is no bud of Spring. 


No bud of Spring! oh yes! behold, 
Yon throne, where seraphs sing 
There hymns of praise, with harps of gold! 
There blooms the bud of Spring. 
Charleston, 5th April, 1825. E. J. 


OPOSSUM UP A GUM-TREE. 
real Negro Melody. 


OrossuM up a gum-tree, 
His tail his body follow; 
Lacoon quickly him see, 
Looking out o’ hollow. 
Pull him down by de long tail, 
Opossum squall—opossum squall; 
Lacoon stick his long tail, 
Him louder squeak—him louder squall. 
Opossum up, &c. 
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Opossum look him shy now, 
Lacoon grin, Lacoon grin; 
Opossum wink his eye now, 
Move him chin, move him chin. 
Opossum down him tumble, 
From the tree, from the tree, 
And make him ’gin to grumble, 
Lacoon! he! he! Lacoon! he! he! 
Opossum up, &c. 


ee 


Black boy love Til Jenkins, 
Tink he’ll wed, ’tink he’ll wed; 
His massa chide him tinking, 
Beat him head, beat him head. 
Black boy love him rum, too, 
Make him groggy, make him groggy, 
But massa make him come too, 
When him floggy, when him floggy. E 
Opossum up, &c. 
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Abstract of Occurrences. 


ON WOMAN. 
By Mrs. Hoffland. 


Ye are stars of the night, ve are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew drops whose lustre illumines the thorn, 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

When no beam in your eye lights up peace in the breast, 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 
°Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart. 


’Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend! 

And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 

From woman receives both refinement and zest; 

And adorn’d by the bays, or enwreath’d with the willow, 
Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow,— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ABSTRACT OF OCCURRENCES. 


For August, 1825. 


(uz dispute between the state of 
Georgia and the Indians, within her 
territory, formed the most promi- 
nent object of interest in the occur- 
rences of thismonth. Much ink has 
been shed, and no small measure of 
benevolence wasted, in deploring 
the condition of the Aborigines of 
this country, who have been repre- 
sented as the victims of a most fero- 
cious system of extermination on the 
part of the whites. A reference to 
the early history of the colonies will 
show that our ancestors, in most 
cases, took possession only of vacant 
lands, leaving the hunter unmolest- 
ed in his native lair. Theirright to 
do this cannot be questioned. When 
it became necessary to extend their 
possessions, they resorted to treaty, 
and acquired new lands in the usual 
course of law. If bloody wars broke 
out under the old colonial govern- 
ment, they are to be considered as 
one of the unavoidable evils incident 
to a new settlement. Aggression 


came as often from one side as the 
other. 

No sooner, however, had our fore- 
fathers assumed a station among the 
nations of the earth, than measures 
were adopted for the protection of 
the Indians. They were invited to 
a political amalgamation with us, In 
1778, the Delaware tribe were ad- 
vised to form themselves into a state, 
and to send a delegate to congress. 
In a great variety of treaties, which 
were subsequently formed, the 
rights and duties of the contracting 
parties were distinctly defined; our 
object being, as it is set forth in the 
treaty with the Creeks, to lead the 
Indians “to a greater degree of ci- 
vilization, and to become herdsmen 
and cultivators, instead of remaining 
in the state of hunters.” To pro- 
mote this purpose, the government 
engaged to furnish the Creeks, 
“‘ rratuitously from time to time, with 
useful domestic animals and imple- 
ments of husbandry.” ‘This treaty 
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was concluded in the year 1790; and 
if any extrinsic circumstance can add 
weight to a solemn agreement, it is 
entitled to the respect of every Ame- 
rican, as an instrument framed under 
the sanction, and in the presence of 
Washington. In 1796, another trea- 
ty was formed with the same nation, 
in which they stipulated for black- 
smiths and other artizans, to be fur- 
nished by the United States. In thus 
leading them from their accustomed 
mode of life, and undertaking to 
teach them more certain and useful 
arts, the government became, in a 
peculiar manner, their protectors. 
In the year 1802, in consequence of 
certain negociations between Geor- 
gia and the United States, the latter 
undertook to extinguish the Indian 
title, to all the lands within that 
state, “as early as the same could be 
peaceably obtained on reasonaiie 
terms.”? In pursuance of this com- 
pact, the United States, at different 
times, have purchased from the In- 
dians fifteen millions of acres, at an 
expense of about eight millions of 
dollars. The Indians were induced 
to take up arms on the side of the 
British during the late war, and they 
suffered severely from the sanguina- 
ry arm of Jackson, for their interfer- 
ence in a quatre] not their own. In 
1814, the war was concluded; a new 
treaty was formed; tlie Indians ceded 
a portion of their territory; and the 
United States ruaranteed the integ- 
rity of the remainder. Convinced, by 
their late dearly-bought experience, 
that it was their policy to live in 
terms of amity with us, and relying 
upon our promises of protection, 
the Indians now determined to live 
quietly within their own borders and 
cultivate the arts of peaceful life. 
This resolution, however, did not 
suit the views of Mr. Troup, the 
rhetorical governor of Georgia. He 
commenced a series of letters to the 
general government, which evince a 
marvellous ignorance of law, and a 
lamentable disregard of public faith, 
and the courtesies of civilized life. 
It was contended on the part of 
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Georgia, that by the agreement of 
1802, the fee-simple in the Creek 
lands, passed into Georgia. A strange 
doctrine this, that a right to land 
can be transformed by an instrument 
to which the owner is not a party’ 
The United States had stipulated 
with Georgia, and in terms unusually 
cautious, that they would at a con- 
venient season, purchase these lands 
and transfer them to that state: at 
the same time they had taken the 
Indians under their protection, and 
held out every inducement to them 
to abandon their erratic life and cul- 
tivate the soil. The Indians had 
become husbandmen, and so far had 


they advanced in civilization, that’ 


several of their young men had been 
sent to our colleges. 

Georgia, finding that she could not 
bully the United States government 
into an espousal of her pretensions, 
endeavoured to obtain by deceit 
what she could not acquire by fus- 
tian and froth. Although the In- 
dians had declared that they would 
not cede another acre, Georgia sent 
commissioners to Washington, who, 
concealing this resolution, repre- 
sented the Indians as disposed te 
sell. Congress being in session, an 
appropriation was made, in order to 
accomplish this purchase. In the 
meanwhile, Georgia was busily en- 
gaged in selecting persons who 
should represent the Indians in the 
negociation. For this purpose, she 
pitched upon M‘Intosh, the chief of 
the Cowetan tribe, who was known 
to be friendly to the state, and whose 
interests were more effectually se- 
cured, by the appointment of agent 
for the lands which should be trans- 
ferred, and by a further stipulation 
to give him an enormous price for 4 
certain piece of land belonging to 
him. Matters being thus prepared, 
the Creeks were summoned to as- 
semble, not in the heart of the na- 
tion, but in a remote quarter, and at 
so short a notice, as to exclude many 
from the meeting. Of the chiefs 
who did come, only two signed the 
treaty; the others, upon learning the 
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object, left the meeting. One of the 
alleged chiefs, who was a party in 
this disgraceful imposition, is said to 
be not a head chief or representative 
of any town. In all their previous 
treaties, it had been customary to 
form a council of forty or fifty re- 
presentative chiefs, before they pro- 
ceeded to discuss the preliminaries; 
but this ceremony was disregarded 
in the present instance. The agents 
of Georgia seem to have been una- 
ble to preserve their gravity when 
they made their report to governor 
Troup. * We have just concluded a 
treaty,” said they, “with what we 
eall the nation.”? It is under such 
an instrument, so polluted with fraud 
in its inception, and stained with ini- 
quity throughout its whole concoc- 
tion, that the inhabitants of Georgia 
are called upon to stand by their 
arms! 

The part of the Indians pretend- 
ed to be represented at this meet- 
ing, is said not to exceed five hun- 
dred warriors, which are called by 
governor Troup, the friendly part; 
their opponents, ¢he hostiles, amount 
to eight times that number. By a 
law proposed by M‘Intosh himself, 
it had been made a capital offence 
to propose any further transfer of 
lands. To this law, he and his as- 
sociate had made themselves amena- 
ble, and they were accordingly put 
to death, by their countrymen. This 
was construed into an act of hostility 
against the United States by the 
Georgian governor, and he request- 
ed the general government to chas- 
tise the hostiles. The government, 
very properly declined interfering in 
the internal affairs of the Indian 
nation, and thus gave the ruler of 
Georgia a hint about his own con- 
duct. This, however, only served 
to inflame him. Depend upon 
it,’? says he in a letter, 3 May, 
1825, * my revenge I will have. It 
will be such as we have reason to 
believe the Great Spirit would re. 
quire! Such as our Christ would not 
think too much.” Is this man mad? 

To prevent the body of the nation 


from exposing the fraudulent.‘ :eans 
by which the treaty was procured, 
it was sent to Washington with the 
greatest haste, and laid before the 
senate of the United States on the 
last day of its session. As soon as 
it was approved and signed, the go- 
vernor called an extra session, to in- 
quire what should be done with the 
lands. They authorized a survey of 
them, and enacted that they should 
be divided among certain inhabit- 
ants of Georgia by lottery. The go- 
vernor immediately took measures 
to have the survey made. Before 
this, however, the Indians, to the 
number of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety, including a large 
majority of their cheifs and head 
men, had denounced the treaty, as 
tainted alike with intrigue and 
treachery, and as the act of a very 
small portion of the tribe, against the 
express determination of a very large 
majority,—a determination known 
to the commissioners. They urged 
that to enforce a compliance with 
an instrument thus obtained, would 
not become either the justice or the 
magnanimity of the United States, 
under which they claimed shelter. 
This appeal presented a question 
beyond the cognizance of the exe- 
cutive, and only to be decided by 
Congress. In the meanwhile, by 
acting on the treaty, as if its validity 
had not been impeached, the presi- 
dent avoided all difficulty. By the 
eighth article of that instrument, he 
found that the faith of the govern- 
ment was pledged to protect the 
Creek Indians from any encroach- 
ment, till their removal, in Septem- 
ber 1825. The secretary was there- 
fore directed to inform the governor 
that, for the present, no entry or 
survey would be permitted. Orders 
were sent simultaneously to general 
Gaines, to arrest and deliver up to 
the judicial authority, any person 
who should act in opposition to this 
determination. ‘The governor. va- 
poured and blustered for awhile, 
and then submitted. The whole af- 
fair will, no doubt, be brought be- 
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fore Congress, at its next Session. 
In tijs narrative we have not stop- 
ped to take notice of the correspond- 
€nce between the governor and ge- 
neral Gaines, in which the former 
made himself so supremely ridicu- 
lous, that his friends have endea- 
voured to find some extenuation for 
his conduct, in a plea of “ partial de- 
rangement.”” ‘The general com- 
menced in a manner becoming his 
station; but he lost something of that 
lofty spirit before the conclusion of 
the correspondence. Vexed and ir- 
ritated by the empty boasting, the 
insinuations, and the insulting me- 
naces of the governor, we have to 
regret, that he permitted his temper 
to overcome his prudence. 

The trial of captain Porter, which 
had agitated the public mind for a 
considerable time, terminated this 
month, in a sentence, by which he 
was suspended from command for 
the space of six months. He was ac- 
cused, 1. of entering upon the do- 
minions of Spain, then being at 
peace with us, in a hostile manner, 
and committing divers acts of hos- 
tility, in contravention of the laws 
of nations, the laws of the United 
States, and the instructions of his 
government. 2. Insubordinate con- 
duct, and conduct unbecoming an 
officer. The evidence was very 
simple. Under the first charge it 
was proved that a lieutenant in the 
United States service, named Platt, 
had gone ashore at Foxardo, on the 
island of Porto Rico, disguised in 
the dress of a private individual, to 
recover goods stolen by citizens of 
one island from the citizens of ano- 
ther: an affair in which neither the 
interests of our citizens, nor the cha- 
racter of our country were concern - 
ed. Whilst there he was treated 
with some degree of harshness, 
which was scarcely abated, when he 
declared his rank and produced his 
commission. No sooner was this 
circumstance made known to the 
captain, than he landed a force—not 
in quest of pirates, nor to punish any 
robbery of American vessels,— but 
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to avenge an imaginary insult to the 
American flag, in the person of 
lieutenant Platt: imaginary, because 
that officer voluntarily waved his 
claim to be respected as such, when 
he adopted a disguise and concealed 
his commission. In pronouncing him 
guilty of the specification under this 
charge, the court thought proper to 
add that they ascribed the conduct 
of the accused to an anxious dispo- 
sition to maintain the honor, and ad- 
vance the interests of the nation, and 
of the service. ‘The improperconduct 
alleged in the second charge, con- 
sisted in sending disrespectful letters 
to the president of the United States 
(Monroe) and the secretary of the 
navy—publishing an incorrect ac- 
count of the investigation before the 
court of inquiry, before the execu- 
tive had authorized any publication 
—publishing without authority, offi- 
cial documents—and, finally, pub- 
lishing informations, statements, and 
remarks, concerning the secretary, 
not warranted by the facts, and high- 
ly disrespectful to him. 

On the 4th of August, a conven- 
tion of delegates assembled at Har- 
risburg, to take into consideration 
the important subject of internal im- 
provement. Mr. Sergeant, from the 
committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, reported several resolutions 
expressive of the advantages which 
would result to Pennsylvania, by 
opening a communication between 
the Susquehannah, the Allegheny, 
and Ohio, and from the Allegheny 
to lake Frie. The application of the 
resources of the state to this under- 
taking, it was justly asserted by the 
committee, ought not to be regard- 
ed as an expenditure, but as a most 
beneficial investment, for its suc- 
cessful execution will increase the 
public wealth, improve the public 
revenue, and greatly enlarge the 
ability of the state to extend her aid 
to every quarter where it may be 
wanted; and at the same time will 
encourage industry, create circula- 
tion, extend trade and commerce, 
enhance the value of land, and of 
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agricultural and mineral products, 
and thereby augment the means of 
the citizen to promote his own and 
the public welfare by con*ributions 
to similar works. 

The grand wiry of St. Laurence 
county, New York, presented the 
judges of the county for repeated 
and vexatious neglect of their duties. 

The average daily arrivals and de- 
partures of strangers at Albany, is 
stated to be from five to seven hun- 
dred! From the 10th of April to the 
Ist August, two thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven boats depart- 
ed from that city, and sixty-three 
thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two dollars, were received by the 
collector on account of toll. 

Some of the ladies of Huntsville, 
Alabama, celebrated the 4th of July 
atatavern. The best comment on 
this strange occurrence may be 
found in one of their own toasts. 
“* Home—The vest reflector of wo- 
man’s brightness.” 

A daughter of captain Jones of 
the navy, took the veil, at the institu- 
tion in Georgetown, on the 15th of 
August. 

The following toast was drunk at 
a public dinner in Monroe county, 
Georgiza—* George M. Troup. May 
every hair in his head be a standing 
army, and every soldier be armed 
with a thundering cannon, to drive 
his enemies to hell!” Whew, what 
a Medusa! 

Indian Law.—An evidence of the 
summary mode of punishment prac- 
tise by some of the aborigines of 
our country, occurred lately near 
Mobile. Ina dispute between two 
Indiaus of the Choctaw tribe, (many 
of whom are constantly in and about 
the city) one stabbed the other with 
a knife and severely wounded him. 
The son of a chief, who happened 
to be here, on being informed of the 
circumstance, Went out to the spot, 
and without much ceremony shot the 
offender, who submitted to his fate 
without a murmur, and we under- 
stand assisted very cooly in placing 
the gun to his breast. 





Abstract of Occurrences. 


This mode of punishing offences 
of this nature, probably is not un- 
common among savages, but it ap- 
pears singular, that the man on 
whom the assault was committed, 
should also be condemned to suffer 
death because he was wounded. In 
this case the wounded Indian was 
likewise shot, and both were buried 
in the same hole. 

In Providence, (R. I.) resides a 
man of the name of Oliver Shaw, who 
is perfectly blind, and who possesses 
powers of the most extraordinary 
kind. He was a sailor until about 
his 21st year, when he became blind. 
He was gifted with a melodious 
voice, and possessed an excellent 
musical ear, but at the time he be- 
came blind he knew nothing of the 
laws and principles of music as a 
science. He is now one of the best 
composers in our country, and can 
at any time set the notes to a tune 
by hearing it once played or sung. 
He plays ina masterly manner upon 
the piano, flute, clarionet, organ, &c. 
and, what is still more astonishing, 
he tunes pianos with wonderful ex- 
actness. He also selects the wires 
for the piano, strings for the violin, 
reeds for the clarionet, &c. with 
great skill and judgment; and all this 
he does by the sense of feeling. 
The whole has been acquired since 
the unfortunate loss of his sight. We 
understand he has married quite a 
pretty woman since he became blind; 
and he often facetiously observes, 
that his wife is the handsomest wo- 
man he ever saw. 

A negro, named William, the pro- 
perty of a Mr. Cokergee, in Geor- 
gia, is stated ina South Carolina pa- 
per, to have been burnt alive near 
Greenville, (S. C.) for the murder 
of a white man named Peter Garri- _ 
son! 

There is at Martha’s Vineyard, a 
man by the name of Richardson, 
who is remarkable for his strength 
of memory. It has been often said 
that he can repeat the whole bible. 
The writer met him, not long since, 
in Chilmark; and being desirous to 
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ascertain the truth of the stories 
which have been told of his memo- 
ry, requested him to repeat a chap- 
ter from the bible. This, with much 
apparent reluctance, he consented 
to do. He first repeated the, 8th and 
9th chapters of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; which he did with greater ac- 
curacy thai most persons can read 
them. He next repeated a part of 
the book of Jonah, with similar suc- 
cess. Being asked if he could ever 
repeat the whole bible, he replied in 
the negative: but owned. that he 
could repeat pretty largely from al- 
most every part. He can repeat 
from other books, from newspapers, 
&c. with the same facility. 

A pump for one of the Mexican 
mining companies, of 1000 feet in 
length, has recently been cast at a 
furnace near Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
bore is about four inches; and the 
pump was cast in one hundred 
pieces, of ten feet in length, each. 
‘This stupendous pump cost six cents 
per pound, and each piece weighing 
1000 pounds, the aggregate cost was 
6000 dollars. It was taken to New 
Orleans by the steam boat Mississip- 


pi. From New Orleans, it is intend- 
ed to ship it to some Mexican port, 
whence it is to be carried in wagons 
about three hundred miles, into the 
interior. ‘Finally it will be borne 
thirty miles up a steep and rugged 
mountain, on the backs of the In- 
dians, to its place of destination. 
This pump will be worked by steam. 

A person who passed through the 
first gate on the Frankford road, near 
Philadelphia, gave each time twelve 
and a-half cents, and received nine 
cents change; brought a suit against 
the gate-keeper for extortion, the 
toli being by law but three cents, 
The magistrate gave judgment for 
twenty dollars in each case; the toll- 
gatherer appealed—and arbitrators 
awarded ten dollars to the plaintiff 
in each case. 

In the month of July, Wm. Wool- 
sey, Esq. treasurer of the American 
Bible Society, received from indi- 
vidual contributions and the sale of 
bibles and testaments, $2951 78. In 
the same month were issued from 
the depository, two thousand three 
hundred and forty-five bibles, and 
1817 testaments. ' 


OBITUARY. 


Joun S. Brintox, Esq. and Apr- 
rarpe his wife; both of the age of 
twenty-seven years.—Six months 
ago we read the intelligence of their 
matriage. 

A more striking example of the 
instability of human happiness, the 
emptiness of human hopes, and the 
frailty of the tenure by which we 
hold our lives and all the enjoy- 
ments that life can give—has been 
seldom offered to our view, than is 
exhibited in the fate of this estima- 
ble pair. 

x B. was richly gifted with ta- 
lefts, improved by an excellent edu- 
cation. He passed with honor 
through the four vears course at 
Yale College 


He had the advantage also, uny- 
sual for American students, of a re- 
sidence at Oxford, in England, in 
the society of the best scholars of 
that celebrated University. Before 
his return from Europe, he visited 
the continent, and passed some 
months in Italy, omitting no oppor- 
tunity of improvement, and steadily 
prosecuting his classical studies. 

After an absence of two years, he 
returned and resumed the study of 
the law, which ill health and a strong 
bias towards ancient literature, had 
induced him to lay aside. Having 
prepared himself for the bar, under 
the guidance of Jonathan W. Cog- 
dy, Esq. he passed an examination, 
which was snoken of by his examin- 
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ers, as highly creditable to his intel- 
ligence; and in his career of a few 
years at the bar, he succeeded in 
establishing a reputation for abilities 
of the first order. 

In February last he was married 
to Miss ddelarde Gouverneur, a young 
lady of amiable and exalted charac- 
ter, gifted with sweetness of temper 
and refinement of manners unsur- 
passed, with a cultivated understand- 
ing, and a benevolent and ‘virtuous 
heart. 

Such then were the circumstances 
which led their friends to anticipate 
for them, many years of happiness 
and prosperity. They had compe- 
tency, health, youth, a large circle 
of friends, refined and intelligent 
minds, polished manners, benevo- 
lent hearts; and better than all, they 
had mutual affection and esteem. 

22d. In Baltimore, in the 37th 
year of her age, Canroxinez, wife of 


Nathaniel Williams, Esq. and daugli- 
ter of the late gallant Com. Barney. 

23d. At Middletown, Conn. Mrs. 
Lucy Ann Macnonoven, aged 35 
years, wife of commodore Thomas 
Macdonough, of the United States 
navy. 

Rosert Corrman, Esq. in the 
77th year of his age. 

Thus has departed from us, a man 
who stood firm among those who © 
must ever rank as the most valuable 
members of society, and the most 
revered examples of mankind. 

In Pomfret, Conn. Taomas Gros- 
venonr, aged 81. He was a lieu- 
tenant under captain Knowlton, at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and was 
wounded in that engagement. 

The Rev. Josern Pitmorge, D. D. 
of the Episcopal church, who lately 
died in Philadelphia, at an advanced 
age, came to this country in 1769, 
as an itinerant Methodist preacher. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The remissness af Subscribers, in regard to their pecu- 
niary obligations, prevents us from issuing this journal 
punctually. If those who honestly perform their stipula- 
tions, would endeavour to procure a few hundred good 
names in addition to our subscription list, our resources 
might be strengthened, and our career continued with some 
more solid incentives to exerlion than we enjoy at present. 

The ‘* Bearer of Despatches” was mislaid. Lt will appear 
i. our next. ; 

Jin engraving of the splendid Vases presented to Gov. 
Cuinron, by a portion of the citizens of New York, is in 
the hands of one of our best artists, and will embellish a 
Suture number of the Port Folio: but it will be sent only 
to those of our subscribers who ure not DELINQUENTS. 

/in Inpex to the present series will be published when 
this volume is finished. Js errors have oceurred in print- 
ing some of the communications, they can be noted ut that 
lime, if the respective writers will indicate them befure 
next Christmas. Those who wish to cumplete their sts, 
will please to apply for deficient numbers without delay; 
as it has become necessary to reduce the mass of sheets 
which has accumulated on our hands. 
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